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OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” §c. 


Bes oho OM: 
CHAPTER XIII. 
One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So tast they follow. Hamlet. 

Two days after the inquest Captain Paisley was 
buried in Ripplebrook churchyard. Never since the 
day when the last lord of Chambercombe had been 
borue to his final resting-place had there been such 
a crowd collected together in the burial ground. 

Besides the villagers themselves, people were 
drawn from far and near by curiosity ; and the land- 
lord of the “Load of Hay” did such a business that 
aiternoon as he had never done before. 

At au early hour the crowd began to collect about 
the church, but only a few persons were admitted 
within the edifice. 

In the road, and clinging to the railings of the 
graveyard, were a motley crew of sight-seers, gapers, 
wonderers, and starers, who cracked their jokes, 
laughed, talked, and made merry, as a crowd will do 
under all circumstances, 

_ But when the deep-toned, sonorous bell spoke, with 
*ts iron-tongued lament, the voices were hushed, and 
all eyes were turned in the direction whence the 
sable procession was expected. 

_ It came at last, to the melancholy sound of the toll- 
ing bell. Nothing could be more simple than its 
plain hearse and one mourning coach, but the strange 
thing about it was that when the pall-covered coffin 
was removed the carriage door was opened, and there 
descended from it two mourners, both women—the 
widow the one, Olive Markham the other. 

With handkerchiefs to their faces, these two 
women followed the coflin into the church, to the 
accompaniment of the monotonous bell tolling from 
the tower and the clergyman’s voice reading the 
opening words of the burial service. 

_Mrs. Greville Paisley had resolutely declined in- 
viting any of her own or her husband’s friends or re- 
lations to the funeral, she had wished to be the sole 


| WHER Viti oy 





|THE ENEMY. } 
mourner, but Olive had proposed to accompany her, 
and she had accepted the offer, though in a manner 
that showed the young, sensitive girl still more 
plainly than she had seen it before how little the 
uewly made widow entered into or felt the mournful 
solemnity of the occasion. 

When the church doors closed on the funeral party 
the crowd outside broke forth in chattering remarks, 
criticisms, and speculations, every one having his or 
her version of the story to narrate; but when the 
mournful procession emerged from the building all 
voices were again hushed, and all eyes were strained 
with the deepest interest upon the coflin and upon the 
two female mouracrs. 

“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” and the earth rat- 
tled down into the grave, the last words were read, 
the book was closed, and the crowd dispersed, while 
Mrs. Greville Paisley and Olive walked slowly and 
sadly back to the carriage. 

Standing by it, in black, his hat in his hand, was 
Sir Lionel Marston. He shook hands with Mrs. Gre- 
ville Paisley, and, as he did so, placed in her hand a 
sealed envelope. 

“ What I promised,” said he. 

“Thank you, thank you,” she answered, in a low 
tone, her fine eyes beaming with gratitude. “Oh, 
dear Sir Lionel, how can I ever repay you for your 
kindness ?” 

Then she stepped into the mourning coach, fol- 
lowed by Olive, who had gazed in wonder at the little 
scene, and the two women were driven back to the 
lodge. 

“What was that Sir Lionel gave you?” Olive 
asked. 

The question may have been a rude one, but the 
oddness of the circumstance almost justified it, 

“Something he promised me,” Mrs. Paisley an- 
swered, and she put the envelope carefully inside her 
dress without opening it. ¢ 

Olive asked no more questions, but wondered— 
wondered who and what Mrs. Paisley might be, 
wondered how it was she managed to obtain so great 
an influence over nearly every.ons Withayhom she 





came in contact, and wondered most of all whether 
Sir Lionel had any share in, any knowledge of, the 
mystery she was trying to solve. 

Her maid met her iv the hall on her return to the 
house. 

“Oh! if you pleaso, miss, oh,” she said, “ there’e* 
three such odd men come while you was gone, and 
they asked for mister, and I says he’s out, I says , 
and they laughed and said iu a jecring way did i 
think it was any good their waiting for him. No, 
I don’t, says I. No more don’t we, says they.” 

“Well? Did they leave?” 

“ Lor’ no, miss, they're here now. They asked for 
you.” 

“ For me?” 

ete. 

“ What can they want with me?” 

“T can’t say, miss.” 

“TI won't see them. Iam notin a fit state to see 
any one to-day.” 

“Sol told ’em, miss; them was my very words, 
and I told ’em about the murder and the funeral aud 
all that, and I says I knowshe won’t see you to-day. 
Well then, says they, you’d best make up three beds, 
for we don’t go till we have seen her.” 

“ Where are they?” 

* In the dining-room, miss, and making theirselves 
at home, I can tell you.” 

“ You'd better see them, Olive,” said Mrs. Groville- 
Paisley, who had been listening to the conversation 
with considerable interest ; then to herself she added : 
“T can guess pretty well who they aro.” 

But Olive did not hear these last words, In w 
doubting, hesitating attitude she remained pondering 
within herself. She anticipated evil, yet knew not 
in what form to expect it. 

Go, Olive,” said Mrs. Paisley. ‘Go and see 
them, dear—it is much better, and I will remain in 
the library in case you should want me.” 

With faltering step Olive drew near the door ; 
with trembling hand she turned the lock. 

Through the open door Mrs. Paisley caught # 
glimpse of the interior of the room. 
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Two common men were sitting at the table, a jug 
of beer between them, while a third, still commoner 
in reality, for in his dress he made some pretension to 
gentility, was lounging in one easy-chair, his feet in 
another. 1 

With a jaunty, impudent swagger, he rose negli- 
gently and came towards the frightened girl. 

“ Are you Miss Markham ?”’ he asked. 

Then the door closed, and Mrs. Greville Paisley 
heard no more, but said to herself: 

“T thought as much. I knew it must come sooner 
or later.” 

Then she went into the library agreeably to her 
promise, and, taking up a newspaper, was soon deep 
in the fashionable intelligence. 

In lessthan five minutes Olive Markham, pale, and, 
to all appearance, half-fainting, opened the door, and 
staggered rather than walked towards the young 
widow, who laid down the newspaper and waited to 
hear the news. 

“Oh, Mrs. Paisley!” cried the poor girl, scarcely 
able to articulate the words. “If you only knew! It 
is dreadful—dreadful! Can you help me?” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Those men—those horrid men! 
how to tell you!” 

“Sit down, my dear, and compose yourself. Is it 
anything very terrible?” 

“ Yes. ” 


Ihardly know 


“ What is it ?” 

“They want money.” 

‘Ts that all?” 

“Yes—but I have none to give them. They want 
so much |” 

“ How much ?” 

“More than five hundred pounds. I forgot all 
about it. Nearly a week ago I read a letter ad- 
dressed to my father reminding him he would have to 
pay the amount in a few days, and I meant to have 
gone up to London and have seen the people who wrote, 
and explained'to them ; but then—then—all these ter- 
rible things happened, one evil after another, so that I 
wonder I havenot gone mad, and—and—oh! I amso 
miserable, Mrs, Paisley, and I don't—don’t know 
what to do,” 

Mrs, Paisley comforted the poor girl as well asshe 
was able, and bade her cheer up and not give way, 
after the manner of people who, having little or no 
feeling themselves, are unable to comprehend it in 
others ; and when Olive was calmer she inquired, in 
a business, matter-of-fact way, the exact state of the 
case. 

It amounted to this. Three months’since Rawdon 
Markham had signed his name toa bill for‘five hun- 
dred pounds, which bill had come into ‘the ‘possession 
of Messrs. Darton and Lamb. They had written to 
remind Mr. Markham of the payment a few days be- 
fore it became due, and, receiving no answer and dis- 
covering on inquiry that he had left his home, none 
knew for why or for where, they had sent down one 
of their clerks, with a couple of broker’s men, to get 
their money by hook or by crook ; so that the news 
that greeted Olive on her return from the funeral was 
that, unless she was prepared on her father’s behalf 
instantly to pay down five hundred and odd pounds, 
the furniture of the house would be immediately sold 
by public auction. 

It was in vain Olive pleaded and explained, the 
minions of Darton and Lamb were proof alike against 
prayers and explanations; they wanted no words, 
they wanted money, and unless they got it instantly 
they were prepared to help themselves to the furni- 
ture. 

“ Business is business,” said the clerk, with a leer, 
“ or else, miss, I’d do anything to oblige you.” 

“What shall I do?” said Olive, plaintively, to 
Mrs. Paisloy for the third time. 

“Do you want my advice as a woman of the 
world ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then let the furniture go.” 

“No—no, I can’t do that. I must save that— 
think of the disgrace! I could never show my face 
again in Ripplebrook as long as I lived.” 

“There’s no other way out of it that I can see, 
unless—unless you know any one who would lend 
you the money.” 

“Not a single one that I dare ask, unless—oh! 
Mrs. Paisley, I hardly like to say the words, but you 
—you are an old friend of my father’s, for his sake, 
if not for his daughters’, can you settle this claim, 
and earn our eternal gratitude ?” 

For a moment the young widow hesitated, tken, 
with a light laugh, she turned to Olive. 

“ My dear girl,” she said, “I've hardly as many 
shillings, or you should not have had to ask me. 
Until I can arrange poor Greville’s affairs I shail be 
almost without a shilling. Let them have the fur- 
niture, that’s my advice, my dear—let them have the 
furniture; don’t mind about incony-nienci if me, 


U shall go to London to-morrow ; Coraaud Alice will 








come with me—you had better come too; think it 
over, Olive, dear. I must go upstaire now to pack 
up a few things. Let them have the furniture.” 

It is hard to believe a lady, especially one so beau- 
tiful as Mrs. Greville Paisley, would tell a deliberate 
falsehood, or even stoop to paltry subterfuge, yet 
the very first act of the young widow on reaching 
her room was to take an envelope from the corsage 
of her dress, and open it. From the envelope 
dropped a cheque for five hundred pounds, drawn 
by Sir Lionel Marston, of Chambercombe, in favour 
of Mrs. Greville Paisley. 





CHAPTER XIV 
One kind kiss before we part, 
Drop a tear and bid adieu; 
Though we sever, my fond heart 
Till we meet shall pant for you.  Dodsley. 

Arter all, the explanation of the five hundred 
pounds cheque was simple enough. Sir Lionel Mar- 
ston, in the excess of his pity and admiration for the 
young widow, had offered her his services, begging 
and beseeching her to make use of himin any and 
every way. Mrs. Greville Paisley, with becoming 
hesitation and bashfulness, explained that until she 
could realise her husband’s property she was almost 
without ready money. 

There was his little estatein Ireland, there were 
his shares in a certain Mexican silver mine, there was 
a trifle in Indian railways; but of course until the 
troublesome law business was settled she could not 
touch anything. 

Sir Lionel jumped at the chatce. Might he not, 
he said, have the pleasure of advancing Mrs. Paisley 
anything she required? But Mrs. Paisley said, Oh, 
no, she couldn’t hear of-such a'thing. She simply 
wanted him to direct her to some respectable business 
man in London who would advance her what money 
she might require’on undoubted security. 

Sir Lione! declared himself to’ be a respectable 
business man, afd as to’ his’ beitg’ in London what 


did that matter? Let him‘do'it. How much did-she’ 


want? 
“ Rive hundred pounds,” said Mrs. Greville Paisley, 
without hesitation. 


The owner of Ohambercothbe winced. He had 


imagined a fifth part-of the amount at the very-most 
would be the extent of her demand ; but he had-gone 
too far to retract, and he looked at the lustrous eyes 
and ‘the glossy hair, and promised a cheque the next 
day. He kept his promise, though not without sun- 
dry qualms and nfisgivings, for Mrs. Greville Paisley 
had said not another word on the subject of security. 

Having obtained this money for herself and her 
own uses, was the lady to be blamed that she did not 
instantly produce the cheque when that exact amount 
would have freed Ripplebrook Lodge from its in- 
truders and have made Olive happy ? 

Such a proceeding depends entirely on the charac- 
ter of persons. Olive Markham would have done it 
on the instant, without a thougbt of herself, or fu- 
ture consequences ; but Mrs. Greville Paisley never 
acted from impulse, so she kept the cheque to her- 
self, and experienced no pangs of conscience. 

There was a great sceue in Olive’s bedroom that 
night. Long after the usual hour for retiring to rest, 
Olive, who had no thought of sleep, called Cora and 
Alice. They came in their dressing-gowns, their 
hair floating over their shoulders—wonderfully beau- 
tiful, marvellously picturesque, fit subjects for an ar- 
tist’s pencil, had any artist dared to intrude into the 
privacy of a bedroom. , 

“I want to speak to you, sisters,” said Olive, and 
her manner was solemn, her tone grave and sad. 

Cora and Alice, who were inclined to grumble at 
being disturbed, saw plainly that it was for no light 
reason they had been summoned by their elder sister. 

“ Cora aud Alice,’’ she continued, “ you know mis- 
fortunes are pressing upon us, but as yet you hardly 
dream of their extent. We are ruined and disgraced. 
There are men now in the house who, in the name of 
the law, seize everything it contains. The very beds 
wo sleep on to-night are theirs, uot ours—the chairs 
we sit upon are theirs—unless by to-morrow morning 
Ican pay for our father the sum of five hundred 
pounds.” 

‘Five hundred pounds!” echoed the two girls, 
astonished, and Olive explained to them the whole 
matter. 

When she concluded the narration there was a 
dead silence. 

‘It was most unkind of papa to leave us in such 
difficulties,” said Alice, at length. 

“Silence!” Olive cried, and her eyes flashed 
angrily. “ How dare you speak a word against him ? 
Has he not ever been the kindest and most affec- 
tionate father tous? No, no; whatever the secret 
of this mystery may be, rest assured it is not he who 
is to blame.” 

“Still, Olive,” pleaded Cora, “it’s very hard to 
lose all our pretty things.” 








“Ts a shame,” chimed in Alice. 

“Hard or not hard, shame or no shame, it is a 
thing we cannot prevent,” answered Olive, prac- 
tically. “It is not to spend time in useless lamenta- 
tion that I have called you here ; it is in order that 

ou may, with me, look the facts steadily in the face, 
isten to me.” 

There was something in Olive’s manner which 
commanded their silent attention. However much 
they might at times be inclined to rebel against her 
authority, they never dared to do so when in her 
presence. 

“The facts are these,” she continued. “We aro 
almost without money, and to-morrow the furniture 
of our house will be taken from us. What are wo 
to do?” 

“ Mrs. Greville Paisley has invited us all to stay 
with her.” 

“Mrs. Greville Paisley is not a good friend for 
you, nor do I believe her house a fit home for wy 
sisters.” 

“Oh, Olive, how catiyou'say eo? It is you who 
are cruel to papa now. Didii’t he tell you himself 
she was his dearest and bést friend? Didn't he r.- 
peat it in the letter he wrote after he—he—left Rip- 
plebrook? You are prejudicéd against her, Olive. 
Surely, if papa brought her to his house and intro- 
duced her to ug as his dear friend, it is not for us to 
say a word.” 

Olive was nonplussed. Nobody know’ better than 
herself that there'was not a ‘single real charge of 
any description she'could tee en Mrs. Paisley ; 
she only knew that she herself disliked her with a 
deep, intuitive dislike—disliked her now all the more 
for her coldness, her want of heart, her unfeelingness 
pre! circumstances that might have animated a 
8 

It is needless torepeat here'the conversation which 
ensued on the subjeet, the two younger sisters arguing 
against theelder ; Jet it suffice that ncither side was 
convinced, and thet-when at alate, or, rather, an early 
hour they wished each other good night, it was with 
thewnderstanding that Coraand Alice were to ac- 
cept Mrs. Paisley’s invitation. 

This was not with Olive’s*sanction or approval, but 
she*was powerless in the mintter. She could do no 
more than’beg them not to ‘go to London with the 
young widow; but they met her entreaties with 
others*equally as powerful that she should come too, 
and the result was that, for the first time in their 
lives; there was a serious iding between 
Olive and her sisters. 

“T’m sure,” said Cora to Alice” as they left Olive’s 
room, “ it will be a great deal better to stop with 
Mrs. Paisley in London thati to remain here in a 
house without any furniture, or go out as a go- 
verness,” 

“T should think so,” acquiesced Alice, with a toss 
of her dainty little head. 

“T wish Olive wouldn’t be so mysterious. Did you 
notice she wouldn’t say what she meant todo. She 
talked something about her ‘Trust,’ but she didn’t 
even tell us whether she meant to remain here with- 
out any tables and chairs, or go away.” 

‘¢Perhaps she intends to be married.” 

“Oh, that would be mean,” cried Cora, who, 
having taken Mrs. Paisley as her guide, counsellor, 
and friend, had already come to look upon marriage 
as the sole end and aim of woman’s life. 

Olive in despair, left alone, knelt by her bedside, 
and, with tightly clasped hands, prayed fervently that 
she might die, for the burthen laid upon her was 
greater than she could bear. 

The next morning Mrs. Greville Paisley announced 
to Olive, with many expressions of deep regret, that 
it was imperative she should proceed to London with- 
out delay. Mrs. Paisley liked everything about her 
to be pleasant and comfortable, and she had no notion 
of remaining in a house where the furniture was to 
be sold by public auction. Not that she gave this 
reason to Olive for her departure ; she had a score of 
excellent excuses, and said a great deal about wish- 
ing she could be a comfort to the “ darling girl” in 
her afiliction. 

“ Still, dear,” she went on to say, “there is no 
reason I can see why you should remain hore in this 
place with these horrid men. I wish you would 
come to town with your sisters and myself.” 

“ Thank you, I would rather remain here.” 

“Very well,” answered Mrs. Paisley, elevating 
her eyebrows, “You area very singular girl.” 

“T think it my duty.” 

“Dear me!” and the lady looked genteelly sur- 
prised again. “Of course in consequence of my ter- 
rible bereavement—poor Greville!—I can’t offer you 
much amusement in London. I daresay it would be 
very triste for you—still if you will come a 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Paisley. My place is hero 
for the present.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“ My plans are not yet formed.” 
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“Very well, my dear. You know I shall always 
be glad to welcome you, Will you kindly send some 
one into the village to order a fly to take us to the 
station this afternoon?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Thank you. You know Cora and Alice accom- 
pany me?” 

“They told me so last night.” 

“Poor dears! Itis such a pleasure to me to be- 
friend Rawdon Markham’s daughters. As soon as 
Ican go into society again I shall find'them good 
husbands.” 

“ Perhaps you had better leave that to themselves.” 

“Not at all. Young girls, especially country girls, 
have an unhappy knack of falling in love, and it’s 
always with the wrong person. Hearts are trouble- 
some things, Olive. Money is the great end and aim 
of existence. Let them marry millionaires, and they 
must be happy.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” Olive answered, rather 
impatiently. 

“Dear me! But you are such a singular girl. 
Good-bye for the present, dear ; I must go and see that 
my dresses are properly packed. How provoking it 
is! There’s that new pink, the most becoming dress 
I have, and I shan’t be able to wear colours for two 
years, then it will be out of fashion. Héigho!” 

In the afternoon the fly, duly ordered from the vil- 
lage, drew up at the front door of Ripplebrook Lodge, 
In a few minutes it was piled with boxes and trunks, 
then came the leave-taking. 

Olive, in an outburst of passionate feeling, threw 
her arms round Cora’s neck, and bade her farewell 
amidst sobs and kisses. Mrs. Paisley surveyed the 
scene with a scornful smile. 

“One would think it was a lifelong separation,” 
she whispered to Alice. 

But Alice made no reply, for she was conscious of 
a swelling in her throat and a dimness in her eyes 
as she looked upon the sorrow of ber elder sister— 
that sister who for so many years had acted a mother’s 
part to them, and whom she and Cora were now desert- 
ing in the hour of sorrow and perplexity for a new 
friend, who had enticed them from their duty by the 
promise of pleasure, 

Then Olive took Alice in her arms and kissed her 
tenderly. 

“Oh, Olive,” she sobbed, “I will stay with you. 
Let me stay with you and help you.”’ 

Olive kissed her again still more passionately than 
before as she replied: 

“No, dear, no. Itis best as itis. But when you 
are in London, with all its gaieties and frivolities, do 
not quite forget your sister at Ripplebrook, who loves 
you more truly than any one else in the whole world.” 

Cora and Alice got into the fly, whither Mrs. Gre- 
ville Paisley had preceded them, both feeling rather 
guilty and downhearted; but it was too late for re- 
grets and conscience-twinges ; the word was given, 
and the carriage started on its way to the railway 
station, Mrs. Paisley waving her black-edged pocket- 
handkerchief in a final adieu, 

Olive remained standing, watching the vehicle, 
with its luggage, lumbering down the drive as long 
as it remained in sight, and then walked quickly to 
her favourite seat beneath the tree, whence she could 
obtain a farther view of it as it jogged along the road 
towards the station. 

With straining eyes she watched it growing less 
and less in the distance, till it turned the shoulder of 
the hill which hid it from her sight, then, kneel- 
ing on the soft turf, she buried her face in her hands 
and her misery found vent in a copious flow of tears 
—the tears of misery, desolation, and despair, 


ee 


CHAPTER XV. 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 
Longfellow, 

WHev the loneliness of night came, no words can 
describe the feeling of desolation which oppressed 
Olive. 

Deserted, left solitary in the at one time merry, 
happy home, she, unaided, had to struggle against the 
difficulties by which she was, surrounded. It was a 
hard battle for one so young to fight; it was a sad 
trial to one so ignorant of the ways of the world. 

It was not that Cora and Alice had actively as- 
sisted her in any way, or that Mrs. Greville Paisley 
had been of any real service, still, by their presence 
in the house, they had helped to support her under 
her great trials, and, now that they had gone, she 
felt quite overcome by the sense of solitude. 

Deserted in her troubles by her sisters, who failed 
completely to enter into her feelings, the loneliness 
was terribly hard to bear, and se moved about the 
house from room to room like a troubled spirit, and 
as she went the memories of the past througed back 
upon her, 


Responds unto his own. 





Not a spot was there in the old home that was not 
endeared to her by the memory of.some joy. 

Until the arrival of Mrs. Paisley, Ripplebrook 
Lodge had been a scene of continuous, unclouded sun- 
shine. Not a shadow was there to mar the memory 
of the past. : 

Truly says the Laureate, ‘‘A sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier things ;” and Olive, 
as she peopled the house with the ghosts of past 
pleasures, realised each moment moreand more fully 
the extent of the misfortune that had befallen her. 

Accustomed ever since she could remember to 
happy, genial society—not the tinsel and tawdry so- 
ciety of Mrs. Paisley—Olive, for the first time in her 
life, knew what it was to be—alone! The sense of 
utter desolation was upon her, and she sank be- 
neath it. 

A fortnight before what had been her lot ? 

Eng she had a loving father, two fond sisters, a 
“sdme one” who, although he was presumably far 
away over the seas, had sworn to love her for ever 
and ever,and a multitude of acquaintances whom 
she liked more or less indifferently well, 

Now how different everything was, what a change 
a few days had wrought! Where now was her fa- 
ther? Her sisters had left her to bear the brunt of 
the conflict; the “‘some one”, had come back from 
over the seas, and she had discarded him; while as 
for the multitude of acquaintances, they had not 
cared to come near a house from which the master 
had fled, and where the broker’s men had taken pos- 
session of the furniture. 

Olive was alone—alone in Ripplebrook Lodge— 
alone in the world! 

The very servants deserted her after Mrs. Greville 
Paisley and the two girls had taken their departure. 
They came in a body and demanded their wages ; only 
one, @ rosy-cheeked, merry-faced Ripplebrook girl, 
remained true to her mistress, declaring that she 
would stop, wages or no wages, for that she never 
believed any good of those who deserted others in 
distress. 

Olive took the girl’s rough hand in her tiny fingers 
and pressed it with all the warmth of sincere grati- 
tude. Phoebe Leigh was her only faithful friend, 
and she respected the poor girl who, of all the late 
inmates of the Lodge, was the only one who had 
shown her any real sympathy. 

It is needless to dwell in detail on Olive’s many 
mental sufferings during the next few days. In one 
way and another the necessary sum of money was 
raised to pay the claim of Messrs, Darton and Lamb 
without the disgrace of a public sale of furnituro, 
but long before the men sent from London to take 
possession of the goods and chattels had gone back 
the news of the break-up of the Markham household 
had spread far and wide, and “little bills,” accom- 
panied by notes pressing for immediate payment, 
reached Olive at all hours of the day. 

There are many people who live in an atmosphere 
of “little bills,” and whose motto is never pay to- 
day what you can put off till to-morrow, but to in- 
nocent Olive every request for money was like a 
sword thrust, and she felt so bitterly humiliated that 
she did not dare venture out of doors for fear of en- 
countering any of her father’s creditors. 

he total amount was nothing very overwhelming, 
nothing that Olive, with the contents of the jewel- 
case to fall back upon, could not pay; but she shrank, 
as any timid, retiring country girl would naturally 
shrink, from taking the first step. 

The mere sale of even one of the family jewels 
seemed to her such a disgrace that as she took up the 
precious stones and mentally appraised them the 
flush of shame suffused her cheeks, and the jewels 
seemed to burn into her hands; but it was no time for 
sentiment—none saw more clearly than herself the 
necessity for immediate action, and she wrestled 
bravely with her pride and overcame it. 

Personally she visited all the Ripplebrook trades- 
men to whom money was owing, and told them she 
was going to London to obtain gold for some family 
trinkets, and that as soon as she had done that they 
should be paid. 

Now the Ripplebrook tradesmen had been loud iu 
their condemnation of ‘‘ certain parties who got goods 
from other parties without the means of paying for 
them,” and the whole of the household at the Loige 
had come in for a fair share of abuse, but somehow 
before Olive, in her sombre garments, and with her 
sad, paleface and earnest words, all rancour aud ill- 
feeling died away, and those who had been loudest iu 
declaring their determination to “ speak.a bit of their 
mind ’’ found themselves, they searcely knew why or 
wherefore, addressing her with all their accustumed 
respect and civility, and, moreover, agreeing without 
a murmur to everything she proposed. 

One went farther than the rest. He called Olive 
back with many apologies, and gave her a piece of 
advice, for which she was duly grateful. 

* Look you, Miss Olive,” he said, “If you must 

















sell them jewels seo you go to a good, fair-dealing 
man, or you'll get cheated. Nobody will give you 
their full value, but I’ll give you the address of 
man in London who isn’t quite as big a rogue as 
many of his brothers are.” 

Olive was grateful enough, you may be sure, for 
this offer of help in her undertaking, and thanked 
the man most sincerely for his good-nature, ané 
rejoiced that her Ripplebrook business was ended 
she returned to the Lodge by the most unfrequentec 
paths to avoid meeting any one she knew, and com- 
menced making her preparations for leaving her old 
home early the following morning. 

Phoebe Leigh was to accompany her. Tho faithful 
girl resolutely refused to be dismissed, and declareé 
positively she would not leave Olive in the time of 
misfortune; and Olive, touched by her devotion, 
agreed to take her with her to London. 

Through all the dark hours of the night these tw: 
women worked to hasten their departure, and it was 
but little rest that either had, for soon after daybreak 
the fly that was to take them to the station drew u; 
at the door. 

It was a fit morning on which to leavo tlio old 
home, A gray, damp mist hung over the fair land- 
scape and cast an oppressive gloom on the familia: 
scene, dripping from the half-naked brauches of the 
trees upon the dead leaves beneath, and the wind 
went soughing through the Chambercombe woods 
like an unhappy spirit making moan and lament a: 
the desolation that had come upon the Lodge. 

It seemed incredible that so short a time shoulé 
have made such an utter change to the Markham 
family. Three short weeks before the sisters 
and their father had been leading a peaceful, happy 
contented life at the Lodge, an easy life, in which 
the hours and days were dreamed away—a lifo suck 
as at this present moment thousands and thousands 
in this island are leading, without a thought.or a care 
for the busy, bustling, money-making cities where 
life works by telegraph, where every onois in haste 
where steam and electricity are hardly fast enough 
to meet the requirements of the age. 

It was into this second world, into this world o' 
activity, of business, of pleasure, this world o! 
money-making and money-spending, that Olive Marks 
ham was bound. 

Never yet had she seen a larger town than Smok- 
ingham, and it was in vain she tried to realise the 
immensity of the great metropolis. Wholly iguorant 
of what it might be like, it was in vain sho endea- 
voured to lay down plans for her future guidanco, and 
Phosbe Leigh, who had never travelled ten miles 
from Ripplebrook, could give Olive no more assist- 
ance than a genuine sympathy in her troubles, 

The ride to the railway station seemed intorminable 
as the fly jogged and jolted along the lane, with the 
high, almost bare, hedges on either hand, and the 
pall of heavy gray sky overhead. 

Olive, looking from the window at the sad, dreary 
landscape, heaved a sad sigh, and wondered wher 
she would look upon the familiar scene again—won- 
dered whether there were brighter days in store for 
her—wondered, as the sun must sooner or later dis- 
perse the mist and flood the fields in light, whethe: 
there was a sun which would, in the future, disperse 
the clouds that overhung her young life, and make 
her once more the happy, cheerful girl she had evor 
been before that horrible day when Rawdon Mark 
ham first brought Mrs. Greville Paisley to Ripp!e- 
brook Lodge. 

In the chilly mist of an October morning the rail- 
way station was reached, the luggage was removed 
from the fly by charlish, surly, shivering porters, anc 
Olive, there being more than half an hour to wait. 
entered the waiting-room and warmed her cold hande 
at the sulky-looking fire that seemed as if it burned 
under protest. 

The station-master, who, im the days of Rawdor 
Markham’s prosperity, had ever been profuse in cap- 
touchings and civil words, now looked into the rooin 
stared, whistled, and went out again without offering 
any assistance to the poor girl, who, hali-frightened 
even at this early stage of her journey, at the im- 
portant step she had takon, would have given auy- 
thivg fora kind or encouraging word, no matter by 
whom spoken. 

It seemed so terribly lonely, it brought her friend 
Iessness co miserably home to her, that staudiag 
shivering in the waiting-room at Ripplebrook Juno- 
tion by herself, the house in which she had lived 
since her birth left behind, perhaps for ever, and no% 
a single hour of her future planned. 

She positively wearied for a companion of her own 
sex, for Phoebe, though a kind-hearted, well-mean- 
ing girl, could no more enter into Olive’s feelinzs 
than she could comprehend conic sections or tue 
differential calculus. 

Presently, with a rattle, a dash, and a splash, 4 
handsome carriage drew up at tke station, and Olive 
saw descend therefrom Mrs. Monkhouse and her two 
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daughters, ladies at whose house she and her father 
had visited. 

Mrs. Monkhouse, rustling in silk at goodness 
knows how much a yard, convoyed her daughters 
in stately majesty from the carriage to the waiting- 
room, but no sooner did her eyes rest on Olive than 
she started as if stung by av asp. 

“Come, my dears, we had better wait on the plat- 
form,” Olive heard her say to her daughters, and 
she knew quite well the reason; she understood 
that by certain people misfortune was considered a 
worse disease than small-pox, and that Mrs. Monk- 
house dreaded contamination by speaking to one in 
trouble. 

Olive flushed scarlet at the insult, but was powerless 
to resent it. Shrinking into a corner, she sat wait- 
ing patiently for the time when she might take her 
ticket for London. 

Mrs. Monkhouse rustled first to the pay-place. 

“ Three firsts to London,” she said, “and we wish 
to travel alone—please see to it.” 

“Certainly, ma’am—certainly!” answered the ob- 
sequious station-master. “Three firsts. Train due 
in five minutes, ma’am—carriage to yourself if pus- 
sible, Mrs. Monkhouse—certaiuly, ma’am!” 

Then came Olive’s turn. 

“Two second-class to London, please, and when 
does the train arrive?” 

“ Two seconds—thirtcen-ten—there’s a time-table 
on the wall.” 

Olive, with her quick sensitivencss, did not fail to 
notice the difference in the style of address, and she 
sighed as she thought of the alteration since the 
last time she had been to Ripplebrook Junction sta- 
tion. 

She sighed with regret, not at the loss of the 
doubtful grandeur of a station-master’s civility, but 
at the knowledge that this little scene was the re- 
presentation of the world in miniature, and that she 
must be prepared to face slights, rebuffs, and even 
insults in the life she had determined upon following. 

“ But come what may,” she said to herself, reso- 
lutely, “ I’ll still be faithful to my trust.” 

From Ripplebrook to London is a long ride, and 
after the first hour, in consequence of insufficient rest 
for many, many nights past, fatigue told upon Olive, 
and in the corner of the carriage she sank into an un- 
easy and fitful slumber, to awake with a start some 
hours later in a strange scene. 

The Ripplebrook mist had changed into a thick 
fog, through which gas-lamps gleamed like yellow 
eyes; the door of the railway carriage was open, and 
from the outside arose a perfect Babel of sounds—the 
shouting of men, the trampling of horses, the rattling 
of cabs, the whistling of engines, the rushing of 
steam, the rolling of trains, and the trampling of 
feet. 

“Now then, miss—any luggage?” said a rough 
voice. 

“Whatis it? Where am I?” Olive asked asshe 
passed her hands across her bewildered eyes. 

“London; Euston Square. Look sharp!” 

So it was that Olive Markham arrived at the end 
of her journey, and found herself far, far away from 
her childhood’s home, in the great metropolis, with- 
out a friend, and with the knowledge that from that 
moment commenced a new epoch in her existence— 
that from that moment the country home and all its 
endeared belongings must be strange to her, and that 
in their place would come new places, new faces, 
new surroundings—a new life. 


(To be continued.) 








A Morner’s InFrLuENcE.—A man finds he can- 
not make his way in the world without honesty and 
industry, so that, although his father’s example may 
do much, he has to depend upon his own exertions: 
he must work, he must be honest, or he cannot at- 
tain to any enviable rank. But the tender soothing 
of a mother, her sympathy, her devotedness, her 
forgiving temper—all these sink deep in a child’s 
heart ; and let him wander ever so wide, whether 
he err, or lead a life of virtue, the remembrance of 
this comes like a holy calm over his heart, and he 
weeps that he has offended her, or he rejoices that 
o has listened to her disinterested, gentle admoni- 

LOLC, 

FREEMASONRY.—The recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to a London Lodge of Freemasons is not 
without interest. The Lodge was the Jerusalem, 
No. 197 on the grand roll of England, and the night 
selected by the Prince for his entry in the character 
of a visiting brother was on the occasion of the 
celebration of the centenary. Mr. C. Hutton Gregory 
was the Worshipful Master, and the Lodge having 
been regularly opened in the three degrees, the 
prince “ worked” his way in in customary form. With 
him were the Duke of St. Albans, the Earl of Car- 
narvon, the Earl of Fife, the Earl of Limerick, 
Lord De ‘Tabley, Lord Methuen, and among the 
Masons present were Lord Eliot, Sir Albert Wood 











Garter King-at-Arms), and Sir Michael Costa- 
aptain Monckton gavean interesting history of the 
Lodge during the century which has elapsed since 
its foundation, and the ge entered upon other 
labours, in which the prince took great interest, 
the great experience of the officers enabling them 
to conduct the “ work ” with correctness and accord. 
The brethren were called from their 
labour to refreshment. 
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CHAPTER XLI. ~ 

Te inn was built upon immense beams of wood, 
which rested upon stone pillars, at a distance of three 
feet from the ground in some places. One-half of 
the floor of the inn was thus supported. The floor 
of the other half was level with the ground, and 
undor this latter half was the great cellar of the 
house. 

As it was impossible for any one not within the 
house to enter the cellar, Rudolph's thoughts were 
not directed to it as he crept from tho ravine and 
glided towards the inn. 

His mind was upon a certain spot in the floor of 
the kitchen, where we have seen Ulgitha give the 
sack of spurious gems to Ernest. 

It was very easy for him to crawl under the house, 
and to arrive immediately under the floor of the 
kitchen, which was of thick, beavy planks, hewed 
smooth ouly on the upper side. 

These planks had origivally been fastened down 
to the great sleepers with spikes of iron and strong 
wooden pegs. But Rudolph had noticed, a few days 
before, that the end of one of these planks had be- 
come loose, and that it was possible for a strong man 
to lift it from below, and gain entrance in that 
manner. 

This was his only chance for making his way 
into the house without creating a loud noise. Very 
little noise would suffice to rouse Ulgitha, whose ears 
were exceedingly keen at all times. 

But before Rudolph glided under the inn he made 
a circuit all round it, and discovered that every door 
and shutter was closed. 

“She has been careful to secure every place,” he 
muttered as he sank on his knees and began to 
crawl under the house. “She may have noticed that 
loose plank, and havo nailed it hard and fast. If she 
has, what shall Ido? Set fire to the inn, and make 
an end of them as they run out, or wait and waylay 
them in the forest as they try to escape from it? I'll 
meditate upon that afterwards, if I find the plank is 
fast.” 

When he arrived under the floor of the kitchen, 
light was shining through the cracks where the 
seasoned planks had shrunk from each other. Some 
of these chinks were many feet in length, and the 
eighth of an inch in width. 

Thus not only light, but also sound readily passed 
through them to Rudolph. 

He had arrived under the kitchen just after Ul- 
githa and Ernest had entered it. 

“Good! I shall hear something,” thought 
Rudolph. He did hear all that was said, almost as 
distinctly as if he were in the room with those above. 

“So! the rascal of a boy saw us find the jewels!” 
thought Rudolph, listening. “Eh! she has really 
given him all the jewels she would not give me! Oh, 
she is afraid I may force her to give them up. 
What! she’s afraid sho might run away with them 
if she keeps them! What a saint she has become! 
That sick woman has certainly bewitched Ulgitha. 
Eh! she has a cause for serving the lady even to 
death? I’d like to know what that is. 
lad has gone. Now she is muttering ; I cannot hear 
what she says. I wish she would leave the kitchen 
and give me a chance to try that plank. So, the 
boy has returned. Ah—he says he has hidden the 
jewels. Very well, but if I get you between my two 
hands, my young gentleman, I'll make a lemon of 
you but that I'll get the hiding-place from you. Eh! 
she has thrown the other half of our hoardings away ! 
She is, of course, mad! What a fool! She is be- 
witched! She is sorry for all the evil she has done! 
So—the boy has gone, and she is cooking. Well 
—patience—I can wait.” 

He waited, gnawing his coarse beard impatiently, 
as he crouched, and Ulgitha continued to prepare the 
supper designed for Lady Louise and Ernest. 

At length she had it all served up in a large tray, 
but, needing something from a small closet at one end 
of the kitchen, she chanced to tread heavily upon the 
very plank Rudolph was eager to try his strength 
u 


pon. ' 
She set her foot upon the end of the plank near the 
wall, and it clattered. 
“Eh! A loose plank!” exclaimed Ulgitha aloud, 
and trying it with her foot and hand, 
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“She had not nailed it down, but she will now!” 
thought Rudolph, stifling his vexation. 

“T must nail it down bard aud fast,” said Ulgitlia, 
who had a habit of talking aloud to herself. “I will 
do it at once; and she began to roam round thw 
kitchen in haste, seeking for large nails and a 
hammer. “ Here are spikes,” said Ulgitha, as she 
found several enormous nails in a corner. 

“ Would that I could drive them into your jaws !” 
thought Rudolph. 

“ But where is the hammer ?”’ cried Ulgitha, impa- 
tiently. 

“I hope it is at the bottom of the sea!” thought 
Rudolph. 

“Since I cannot find the hammer,” said Ulgitha 
as she moved about, “an axe or a hatchet will do.” 

“If I only had your head under either!” thougiit 
Rudolph. 

“One never can finda thing when it is needed,” 
said Ulgitha, stamping with vexation. “ But hero 
is an iron rod—this may do,’’ 

“I must give up the plank,” thought Rudolph as 
he heard Ulgitha kneel upon the end of the looso 
plank, and begin to thump the head of the spike with 
an iron rod. “She will fasten itso that au elephant 
couldn’t pry it up from below.” 

But an iron rod, with its rounded surface, is ever 
a very bad substitute-for a hammer, and Rudolph 
grinned with renewed hope as he heard Ulgitha cry 
out with pain: 

“Confound you! I have smashed my thumb!” 
then the iron rod clattered as she hurled it aside. 
“The hammer is upstairs, J'll run and get it.” 

By the noise she mado Rudolph knew she had hur- 
ried from the room to get the hammer. 

“ Now is my chance!” he muttered as he put his 
shoulder to the loose end of the plank, and heaved 
upwards, 

The fastenings of the plank held firm in the centre, 
but Rudolph crowded his way into the kitchen, stood 
with all his weight fora moment upon the end, to 
make it appear as it was when Ulgitha had leit it, 
then glided into the darkness of another room. 

Rudolph Schwartz was now within the“ Iron Hand” 
inn, with no intention to leave it until he had re- 
gained the coveted jewels and put to death Ulgitha, 
Ernest and Lady Louise Van De Veer. 

Ulgitha was not absent from the kitchen more than 
three minutes, and when she returned Ernest fol- 
lowed her closely, saying: 

“What is it, Ulgitha? Why are you running 
about the house so? Mother is much startled——”’ 

“Go tell her it is nothing,” replied Ulgitha as sho 
began to drive the spikes through the thick plank 
into the massive beam under it. “ You see, Master 
Ernest, this plank was loose, and it struck me that 
Rudolph might have known it, and, if he tried, get 
iv secretly by the plank, There is the tray with your 
own and your mother’s supper-——” 

** Ah, then I will carry it up,” said.Ernest, “for I 
am very hungry, and go is mother. Are you not 
coming ?” 

“Not now. You know I must remain below, to 
see that Rudolph does not get in secretly. I am not 
afraid of him if he tries to breakin. Just let him 
try it! But go on, and tell your mother to fear 
nothing. We must not vex her mind, but see that 
she grows strong as fast as possible.” 

“Very true, good Ulgitha,” said Ernest as he 
departed with the tray, on which was a small 
lamp. 

ot have lived to be called good again!” muttered 
Ulgitha, pausing in her task for a moment, and look- 
ing heavenward. ‘It rests more sweetly on my car 
and heart than a million of diamonds. Can I ever be 
good again—I?” 

She drove in spike after spike, until it was im- 
possible for the plank to be raised from above or 
below, unless axes were used upon it, and, satisfied 
with her work, she ieft it, 

“ There may be others that are loose,” she said as 
she walked about the kitchen, separately and nar- 
rowly examining each = 

But all were firm. Yeta spirit of strange uneasi- 
ness, amounting to trepidation, seized upon her, and, 
sinking upon a stool, she said: 

“If I did not know he was in the forest, I could 
almost declare that he isinthis house! That cannot 
be—yet!”—she shuddered as if very cold—a chill 
had suddenly come upon her blood. 

She drew her stool close to the rude stone hearth 
and bent over the fire, spreading out her hands and 
stretching them over the glowing embers, 


-(To be continued.) 








Her Majesty has offered apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace to Mrs. Cowper Coles. 

Hotrroop Patacs is being put into repair pre- 
paratory to the Queen’s visit to Edinburgh, which 
will probably be during May. 
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THE RIVAL GEMS. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love. Hamiet, 

In a very small but richly furnished second-floor 
partment, a young woman sat at a smail table before 
alow window which looked out upon a busy street, 

She was Hirble Wayward, the missing witness. 

he crafty Genoese had long suspected Caleb of 
working against him, and had therefore set spies 
upon his track. One of these men continually 
watched the lodging-house, Hirble’s former lodgings, 
and recognised Caleb from the description of him 
given by the Italian. Garbrashi was at once informed 
of Caleb’s visit, and he, as Vincent Anderson was told 
by Mrs. O'Connor, removed Hirble to another 
piace, 

The girl did not wish to leave her lodgings. She 
desired to remain, because she wanted to reccive 
another visit from Caleb. He had instilled dark 
suspicions of treachery in her trusting heart, and she 
wished to know more concerning them. She asked 
to be allowed to remain a few days longer, but the 
Genoese told her that he had prepared more suitable 
apartments for her, and told her, too, that if she 
really loved him, she must obey. 

What! did he question the love of her heart? 
That must not be. Yes, she would obey him, and 
prove by doing so that she loved him. 

Ile took her to the room in which we find her. It 
was situated a great way from the Crosby Street 
lodging-house, and fronted a street which few stran- 

gers traversed. 

While she was seated at the table she was writing 
with a pencil upon a leaf which she had torn from a 
memorandum-book. She was not recording the last 
visit of the Genoese—the man who enticed her from 
pretty rura] cottage to become his tool. She was 
writing a letter, and thus far had the letter pro- 
gressed : 

“Tam here, on the second floor of No. 93, C——1 
Street. If what you said is true—oh, Heaven !— 
come here at once, and tell me all. If he is a 
traitor——” 

She suddenly dropped the pencil, and crushed the 
half-finished letter a her bene. + 

“Am I mad?” she cried, rising, and tearing the 
leaf into fragments. “I must be. The terrible sus- 
Picion is enough to drive me headlong over the pre- 
cipice of insanity. It is useless to write to him. I 
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[1 LEONI GAKURASHI, YOU ARK A TRAITOR!”] 


do not know his name, nor the position he holds at 
River View. Then, too, the letter might fall into my 
lover’s hands. I would die rather than that should 
happen. I will not see him again until I step into a 
court of justice—but justice will be cheated in the 
coming cause, and the scheming will triumph. I 
wish I had not sworn to assist him. I wish I werea 
factory girl once more. If he bea traitor, I wish I 
had never been born, But I will watch him—yes, I 
will watch the man I love, for I cannot hate him. He 
said we could not marry without money; he said that 
she in whose employ he is will give him five thou- 
sand pounds when she steps into River View. Then 
Leoni says we will be married. Oh, will not that 
be glorious? But that man says he is a traitor— 
that Leoni will marry his beautiful employer, and de- 
sertme. Is it trath—oh, Heaven !—is it truth? I 
cannot believe that he, my love, my Garbrashi, can 
be guilty of such fell treachery; yet something, 
that little monitor which people carry in their breasts, 
says, ‘ Watch him closely.” I will watch him; butI 
will not believe him a traitor until I have clear proof 
of his guilt, I have sworn to help him gain the five 
thousand pounds, by testifying in the coming trial. 
I wonder if Ican get up before so many people and 
bravely tell my story. Yes, I can do anything for 
love—and I love him as woman never loved man be- 
fore. 

She spoke the troth, if ever it was spoken by 
trusting woman, and as she turned from the window 
a step fell upon her ear. 

Some one is coming,” she said aloud. “ Who 
can it be but Leoni? Heis my only visitor now.” 

She stepped towards the door, but before she 
touched the bandle it was opened, and the Genoese 
stood before her. 

A pleasant smile stole over her face, and she 
blushed when his lips touched her cheek. 

“Leoni, I was not looking for you,” she said. 
“ What brought you to London ?” 

“ How could I remain away from you, Hirble ?” he 
said. ‘Especially in that dreary spot poetically 
called River View. I do wish the drama were ended, 
that we might become husband and wife, our hearts 
overflowing with each other's love. Oh, Hirble, will 
we not be happy then? We will dwell in a paragon 
of cottages, and our lives shall be an eternity of en- 
joyment, in the fulness of which we will forget the 
means which contributed so materially to our hap- 

jiness.” 

“ Yes, Leoni,” she murmured, looking up into his 
face. “We will forget how we gained the five 
thousand pounds.” 

The Genoese smiled, and again kissed the girl he 
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had sworn to betray—to heartlessly desert in the 
midst of strangers—when she had done his bid- 


ing. 
They talked on in such language as the above, and 


the minutes flew by unheeded. Oh, what a glorious 
future he painted for them both! In what beautifut 
language he clothed his deceiving thoughts, and what 
dazzling metaphors he indulged in, to disarm Hirble’s 
every suspicion! He succeeded. Yes, his words, 
his renewed oaths, uprooted the noxious plant of sus- 
picion from her heart ; but it was only for a moment. 
Then it returned on a whirlwind—a whirlwind 
which almost broke the tree of love. 

Fully believing him true to her, the beautiful 
girl parted with her lover at the door, and heard him 
descending the steps. 

“That man must have told a falsehood,” she mur- 
mured, walking to the window, hoping to got @ 
glimpse of her lover’s form in the street. “ Leoni 
will fulfil his oft-repeated promises.” 

But the Genoese did not show himself to the 
watcher, and she turned from the window to catch 
sight of a letter lying on the carpet, near the chair 
which her lover had lately vacated. 

A letter! 

In an instant the door of her heart flew open, and 
suspicion. entered. 

She seized the letter, enclosed ina white envelopes, 
delicately small, and looked at the superscription. It 
was addressed to her lover, and bore the London 
postmark. 

The chirography was very delicate, and bore the 
impress of a woman’s hand. 

Oh, how Hirble’s little fingers trembled as she re- 
lieved the envelope of its perfumed contents! Her 
heart violently assaulted the walls of its prison as she 
opened the letter. 

The chirography on the sheet was as delicate as 
the superscription, and in a moment sho mastered it 
all. 


“Dearest Oxz,—Do come down to-morrow 
night. I am dying of ennui in this lone house. 
Come! I sigh for your lips, so like what my Byron’s 
must have been. “RuBY.’” 

A deathy pallor overspread Hirble’s face as she 
noted the name beneath the last line, and, uttering 
the hated word “traitor,” she sauk to the floor be- 
side the bureau in a swoon. 

Yes, the convincing contents of that last letter 
caused a trusting heart to miss a beat, to fail for am 
instant, fail for only once, to send the proper amount 
of blood to the brain. 

And the moments waned, and shadows deopened 
over the great city, but Hirble Wayward, poor girl! 
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remained insensible, with the evidence of treachery 
crushed in her hand. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 
Thou hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of justice. Lear. 

“Ir is unaccountably strange that I cannot find 
the letters. They cannot be in this desk, for I have 
thoroughly ransacked it. Yet Iam certain that I 
saw him put them in here a few minutes prior tohis 
departure. If Ido not find them to-night, I may 
never find them, for he will in all probability return 
to-morrow.” 

Thus spoke Leoni Garbrashi at the hour of mid- 
night, which still found him pillaging Arnold Tra- 
vers’s desk. 

The reader will recollect that, at the second meet- 
ing at the boat-house, recorded in a former chapter, 
the veiled woman spoke of a package of letters which 
she said she “ must have.” It was for this package— 
which contained loving letters received by Arnold 
‘Travers from his wife prior to marriage—that the 
Genoese was searching. He had promised to place 
them in the hands of Venice Lafarge, and he hoped 
that night, in the absence of his master, to gain pos- 
session of the written treasures. 

That evening Vincent Anderson had’ left River 
View. He had told Opal of the result of his and 
Caleb’s mission to London. He was sanguine of suc- 
cess, but the fair girl favoured the hoisting of the 
white flag and surrendering the View to Ruby, whom 
she believed the true heiress. The young a 
could not convince her contrary to her belief, ich 
he felt sure would prove ill-founded in the end. 

There was a time when he believed Raby the 
rightful owner of the beautiful mansion, bat now 
he stood convinced of his error, for he saw plainly, 
he believed, the existence of a gigantic conspiracy 
against right and the innocent. That Arnold Tra- 
vers was innocent of all the crimes charged against 
him by Ruby he did not believe. He felt that,in the 
past, ‘Travers had wronged a woman ; but that had 
nothing to do with the dispute, Travers ‘was inno- 
cent of abduction, and the lawyer believed that he 
would be declared so by a jury composed of his fel- 
low-citizens, providing the perjured witnesses of the 
conspiracy were not allowed to testify. 

Of the whereabouts of the sailor he knew nothing, 
aud his whole energy had been bent tothe task of 
finding Hirble Wayward. 

He told Opal of Garbrashi’s treason, and the young 
girl determined to make it known to her uncle upon 
his arrival. 

But let us return to the traitor and robber. 

Not finding the letters sought for in the known 
compartments of the desk, he began sounding it for 
secret drawers. 

In the midst of this occupation he was interrupted 
by a step in the corridor. 

Another instant, and all was still. 

“Who or what could it have been?” he mur- 
mured, pausing in his guilty work, and looking to- 
wards the door, as though he expected to see Justice 
enter. “I had best not have so much light upon the 
subject,” he continued, smiling very faintly. “* There, 
@ person in the hall would not notice the light now.” 

Having lessened the flame of the lamp, he threw a 
——— shade over the chimney, and resumed his 
work, 

He had scarcely struck another blow upon the 
desk with his knuckles, when he heard the noise in 
the corridor more distinct than before, for it was 
nearer the door. 

“ Curse the ill-fated noise!” he cried, springing to 
his feet, “ Some one’s in the hall, I'll goand see who 
it is.’ 

He drew a small pistol from his pocket, and was 
in the act of picking up the lamp, when the door, 
which he had forgotten to lock, opened wide, and a 
man stepped across the threshold unbidden. 

As the dim light did not reveal the features of his 
midnight visitor, the traitor stepped to the table be- 
side the desk and threw the shade from the lamp. 

Then he stepped towards the man suddenly to re- 
coil as though struck by the deadly fangs of the 
rattlesnake. 

Arnold Travers stood before him, and a pistol 
covered his treacherous heart. 

“Traitor!” cried Travers, stepping nearer the 
villain, whose pistol had fallen to the floor. “ Trai- 
tor! Leoni Garbrashi, you are a traitor!” 

“Such words can be used now, Arnold Travers, 
when you have the best of me,” said the Genoese, 
who, having recovered his self-possession, looked 
fearlessly into the barrel of the death-freighted 
weapon, 

He was naturally a brave man. In his native 
country, seated upon a coffin, he had looked into a 
score of muskets, but what was an uncommon oc- 
currence in Italy happened at that thrilling moment 





—a reprieve came. Yes, the mountain outlaw was 
pardoned, to resume criminal occupations far from 
his land, and in ours. 

“Leoni,” continued Travers, “until a few mo- 
ments since I never thought of treachery from you. 
You dare not deny it with my pillaged desk before 
us. You sought something which I think = 
found not. I now very seriously doubt that I han 
my papers while under the influence of somnambu- 
lism, as you explained one morning. Leoni Gar- 


brashi, you sought River View, you entered my em- 
ploy to betray me. Sir, 1 havea mind to shoot you 
dead.” 


Arnold Travers spoke the truth in his last sentence, 
as well as he had in the preceding ones. 

He was strongly tempted to send a ball to the heart 
of his secretary, for his gross treachery had exas< 
perated him to the highest degree. The ae 
gazed upon the traitor the more irresistible’ the 
temptation became, until at last his finger pressed 
the trigger. 

The Genoese saw Travers’s determined: expres# 


sion, but he did not dream he was touching the’ - 
trigger. To his last words he did not reply, well 


knowing that a reply would serve only to farther ex* 
asperate him, if such a thing were possible. 

As the trigger was slowly being pressed towards 
the niche whose click would seal the secretary's 
doom, there was a patter of shoeless feet on the stairs, 
and the next moment Opal, wrapped in a shawl, 
dashed into the library. 

In a moment she comprehended the thrilling state 
of affaire. 

*“Unele!” she cried, springing towards Arnold 
Traverspand grasping hisarm. ‘“ Uncle Arnold, do 
not kill him.” , 

Slowly the pistol was lowered, and the Genoese’s 
life wassaved by the beautiful girl whose happiness 
he had swort'to bli 

‘ Opal, how*can you plead for hin?” cried Travers. 
* He is a thaitor.”’ 

“Tknowlt;unele.”’ 

“What ! and permit him to remain ?” 

“T discovered his treachery but yesterday, Uncle 
Arnold. I would have informed you in the morning, 
but you have discovered it.” 

“Yes. I caught the villain in the midst of his 
work. Look at my papers, Opal. Are they not in 
a nice condition? He did it—he, the dastardly 
traitor.” 

“Tam nota dastard, Arnold Travers,” cried the 
Genoese, the blood mounting to his forehead at the 
appellation which the old man bestowed upon him. 
“I never drove a woman to her death among stran- 
gers. No, I never " 

He was not permitted to complete the taunting 
sentence, for the bony hand of Arnold Travers closed 
on his throat. He would have shot the villain, had 
not Opal gently drawn the pistol from his hand. 

Though age had told upon his hair and features, it 
had not sapped his strength, and he was more than 
a match for the young Genoese. 

Opal feared that her uncle, in his ungovernable 
wrath, would iuflict some terrible bodily injury upon 
the secretary, aud sprang forward to beg him to de- 
sist. But Arnold Travers was deaf with rage. He 
did not hear her cries of “‘ Uncle! uncle !’’ but raised 
the Genoese in his arms as though he were but a boy. 

A moment he held him thus, when, striding for- 
ward, he dashed him against the window. Fortu- 
nately the shutters were open, and through the win- 
dow went Garbrashi, crashing the sash, and causing 
the glass to follow him like a shower of hail. 

“That is the way to serve traitors, Opal,’’ said 
Travers, turning to his trembling niece, almost calm. 

“Uncle, you may have killed him.” 

“ He is scarcely injured, Opal, Had the strong 
shutters been closed, he might not have escaped 
with his accursed life. As it is, he is safe. Hewill 
seek Rosedale now, and take the early train to Lon- 
don. Hark!” 

There were quick steps on the stairs, and a mo- 
ment later Caleb entered the library. 

“What on airth’s the matter?” he demanded, 
starting at seeing Arnold Travers. “Confound it if 
some kind o’ noise didn’t nearly scare me to death.” 

“TI have just been airing the library, Caleb, by 
pitching our friend Garbrashi through the window,” 
said Travers, smiling. 

“Well, it makes it uncommon cool,” said Caleb, 
“T’d made up my mind that if you didn’t do some- 
thin’ with him I'd leave the place. 1’m glad to see 
you back. What luck did you have?” 

A shade passed over Arnold Travers’s face, and he 
avoided the direct question. 

“Go to bed, Caleb,” he said. “I'll see you some 
other time. I want to talk to Opal now.” 

“Good night, then,” said Caleb, and he quietly 
took his departure. 

“ He needn't tell me about his luck,” he muttered. 
“The search for the witness has come to nothing. 


} women’s aid,” 





Now, I’m goin’ off on one. Yes, I’m goin’ to foller that 
gentleman what went outof the window. It’s a good 
chance.” 

Caleb went to his room, took a few shillings from 
his trunk, scrawled on a bib of paper, “Gone to 
London,” and descended the’ stairs, his boots in his 
hands. Slipping cautiously out of the corridor, he 
gained the lawn, where he drew on his boots, and 
walked rapidly towards Rosedale. 

“Opal,” said Travers, drawing the shutters and 
returning to his half-clad, shivering niece. “My 
mission has resulted in failure. My most important 
witness is dead, and the others cannot be found.” 

“Youwill surrender the View quietly, now, wilt 
= not, uncle?” inquired Opal, looking up into his 

‘ace, Which seemed to have grown ten years older 
within the = few days. 

“Surrender? never!” he cried. “ What! surrender 
@eause of justice to a band of conspirators? When 
I do, let forsake me. Opal, to the world a 
farther continuation of defence will seem foolhardy ; 
but I have@etermined to fight them to the bitter end.” 
“T feartthat you must fight them without weak 

sald Opal, who had decided to oppose 
/hertival, no longer. 

= ! are you. going to desert me now?” cried 
herancle. “ You, my niece, the child of my brother, 
andthe acknowledged-heiress of these broad acres? 
Has‘Anderson deserted us and persuaded you that 
ourewuse is unjust ? 

“Mfr. Anderson is as true to us as the magnetic 
needléis*to the pole,” she answered. “ His whole 
heart fis*in thé:cause. He will make a noble fight.”’ 

“ Bat«eomething has happened,” he persisted. 
“ Tell mo —come.” 

Then she him all—including Anderson's story 
of Gaftbrashi’s double dealing, and Travers knew 
that, forthe second time in her life, his niece doubted 
him, 

For*one hour they earnestly conversed, she en- 
treatingthim to relinquish the contest, he declaring 
with’ is that he would fight to the bitter 
end. He acknowledged that the clouds were dark 
above him—that his cause seemed hopeless; but 
he believed in the existence of the justice of Heaven, 
upon which he called for aid in the dark hour. He 
believed that Garbrashi had copied the device, with 
the duplicate of his brother's will, and caused it to 
be impressed on Ruby’s arm. He, too, declared that 
Hirble Wayward must be found before the trial; but 
Opal could not believe that one of her own sex could 
be found who would stoop to perjury. Poor child! 
how little she knew of this sinful world. 

“Do not desert me now, Opal,” he said, with tears 
in his eyes. “It would killme. My dear child, I 
am sure we shall triumph in the end. Remain with 
me until the fatal day has passed, then desert me if 
you wish. Opal, will you not do this ? Promise me; 
tis all I ask.” 

She could not deny him that for which he pleaded, 
and when he caught her hand and gazed tearfully 
into her eyes she gave the promise. 

It seemed treason to desert him now. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe. 
Milton. 

WueEN Caleb reached the station at Rosedale he 
was surprised at not seeing Leoni Garbrashi. But 
he moved about very cautiously, fearing lest the 
Genoese might be somewhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood and perceive him. He stood in a 
shady spot and watched the platform. He resolved 
to purchase no ticket, but pay his fare at London. 

An hour passed away, and the sky grew lighter. 
Day — not far distant. Would the secretary fail to 
come 

At last Caleb was rewarded, for Garbrashi suddenly 
appeared on the platform with his portmanteau, How 
did he obtain possession of it? He surely had not 
the audacity to enter the mansion after his sudden 
expulsion and pack his portmanteau. Yes, he had, 
and he did do it. With white court-plaster he had 
closed the cuts on his hands and face, and hurried 
towards the station. 

Caleb saw him purchase a ticket, anda few minutes 
later the train arrived. The Genoese entered the 
first carriage, and the spy the second. 

Soon they were off to London, and in due time 
reached their destination. Caleb followed Garbrashi 
to an hotel, where he breakfasted. Then he walked 
along several streets and entered a house, at the win- 
dow of which Caleb saw Ruby Travers. 

* The other gal ain’t in there,” said Caleb, entering 
a shop nearly opposite the building. ‘“ Ruby is in 
there. He'll go to see the other one to-night, an’ I'm 
goin’ to watch ’em.” 

For five mortal hours Garbrashi remained in the 
house, and kept Caleb in the shop. When he came 
forth he did not carry his valise. 
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Caleb followed him away, and saw him enter an 
office, upon the door of which appeared a plate bear- 
ing the words: 

“R. M. Jarvis, attorney-at-law.” 

“ Oh, yes, he’s goin’ to pull thecase through now,” 
remarked Caleb ; “ I suspect Anderson ’ll be informed 
shortly that things is to be pushed. I wish Ander- 
son knowed that I was in London. I can’t go an’ 
tell ’em, for that fellow might slip out an’ I’d lose 
the game. But I'll go an’ see the lawyer when I’ve 
found Hirble Wayward. That'll do.” 

When Garbrashi emerged from the lawyer’s office, 
he glanced across the street, but did not seem to 
notice Caleb—at least, our friend thought Le did not 
see him. 

The Genoese stood on the lower step a moment, 
appearing at a loss whither to go, when he set off 
quickly, as though acting under a sudden impulse. 

“There he goes,” muttered Caleb; “ an’ here goes 
me.” 

The secretary entered a refreshment bar, and 
Caleb waited at a respectful distance, until he made 
his reappearance. 

It was now near nightfall, and Garbrashi enjoyed 
a quiet smoke on the step of the hotel. By-and-bye 
the lamps were lighted, and when night had fairly 
thrown her mantle over the city the Genoese left his 
station and sauntered leisurely away. 

“Now he’s goin’ to the gal,” murmured Caleb, 
leaving bis position. “By George! I’ve played a 
good game. I’m goin’ to beat ’em to-night, sure as 
shootin’. There, he’s turned the corner. 1 mustn't 
lose ’im for a moment,” and Caleb quickened his 

ace. 

Caleb was not unarmed, He had prepared for an 
emergency by slipping a revolver into his pocket 
before leaving River View: 

Through street after street the Genoese: led his 
pursuer. Now and then he glanced over his shoulder ; 
but Caleb did not dream that the dark eyes were 
fixed upon him at each glance. 

Garbrashi knew that he was followed. 

“I do wish he would stop,” Caleb said at last as 
the Genoese turned into another street.. ‘* He’s 
gettin’ me into a part of the town where honest people 
aren't safe. But then I’m armed, an’ if anybody 
makes a warlike move, he'll go down with a bullet to 
keep him company.” 

Presently Garbrashi entered a street which might 
bear the name of “a quietneighbourhood.” But few 
pedestrians were on the walks, and not a vehicle was 
in sight. 

Suddenly Garbrashi stopped and confronted Caleb, 
who, of late, had not slackened his pace, while, un- 
perceived,the Genoese had his. Seeing his enemy’s 
action, Caleb came to a dead halt at the mouth of an 
alley. 

“T reckon as how I ken stop to,” he murmured. 
“What does this mean? Blest if there’s a soul 
about but me an’ Garbrashi. An’ I’ma-standin’ right 
in the lighto’ this lamp. I’ll get out o’ it.” 

He moved backwards, when Garbrashi suddenly 
drew a revolver, and commanded him to stand. 

Caleb’s hand went to his weapon, but he did not 
draw it. 

“Drop that: hand, sir,” said the Genoese, sternly, 
‘or I shall drop you.” 

“Well, I'll have to do it,” said Caleb, reluctantly 
removing his hand from the revolver. “ You've got 
the best of me agin; but I'll circumnavigate you in 
the end.” 

The Genoese did not reply to this boast, but ad- 
vanced upon Caleb, keeping his revolver levelled at 
his head, 

“Now, my men!” he cried, when he stood within 
ten feet of the spy. 

The next moment four ruffians sprang from the 
gloom of the alley, which the lamp-light failed to re- 
lieve, and threw Ualeb to the ground. 

Then they dragged him into the gloom, and, by 
the aid of a dark lantern which one of the men 
drew from beneath his coat, our hero was bound. 

A gag was not placed in his mouth, for he’ had 
been sternly admonished that to cry for help would 
bring death ; but a handkerchief tied across his eyes 
completely blindfolded him. Presently he was lifted 
from the ground and borne toa carriage which stood 
a short distance down the street. 

Garbrashi entered the vehicle with two of the 
ruffians, and in a few minutes the horse started off. 

The ride seemed interminable to Caleb, and but 
once he ventured to speak. 

“ Ain’t the ride nearly ended?” he asked. 

“It’s a long way to the evil one!” was Garbrashi’s 
reply, and Caleb relapsed into silence. 

At last the driver drew rein, and the spy found 
himself borne from the vehicle, and descending a 
flight of steps. 

Presently he heard the rattle of chairs, followed 
by the click of a lock, and a door opened with a 
series of foreboding creaks. 





“Go in there!” Garbrashi cried, pushing Caleb 
forward; then the door closed, and the click of the 
lock again smote the ears of the prisoner. 

Caleb tore the bandage from his eyes, to find him- 
self wrapped in impenetrable gloom. Without utter- 
ing a word, he groped forward until he felt cold stone 
walls. Drawing a lucifer match from his pocket, he 
ignited it. 

In the moment which it relieved the intense gloom 
he saw a rough table upon which stood a candlestick, 
minus a candle, a huge stone pitcher, and a loaf of 
bread. In one corner of the subterranean prison 
was a pile of straw aud two poor blankets. 

“ They've put themselves toa good sight o’ trouble 
to accommodate me,’’ said Caleb, sarcastically, with 
a grim smile. “I don’t deserve such favours—I 
don't. Wonder how long they will prevail upon me 
to remain here? I think I'll leave the room as soon 
as I ken git out, which, by the help o’ Heaven an’ 
my wits, will be pretty soon. But how am I to git 
out through them ’ere stones without help? That’sa 
tough question. However, I’ll eat an’ sleep on it, 
anyhow.” 

He groped his way to the table, made a miserable 
meal on the mouldy loaf, then sought the straw, and 
was soon asleep. 

His slumber was deep, for he was greatly fatigued. 

He did not hear a trap-door open overhead, nor 
see the face which, with the aid of a candle, looked 
down upon him, 

With a rope, a fresh supply of bread and water, 
accompanied by a candle, was lowered, and the large 
pitcher was withdrawn. 

(To be continwed.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Soon after tho departure of the worthy Popley 
to make his daily inquiries concerning poor Guy 
Tressilian, on that morning when he learned the sad 
news of the death of poor Tomaso Vicini, Mr. 
Devereux Gower decided that it was time to visit 
his young ward, and learn from her own lips if her 
imprisonment had wrought any change in her feel- 
ings against him. 

Accordingly, attiring himself with care, he made 
his way to her sitting-room, knocked loudly, and, un- 
locking the door, gave himself admittance into Olla’s 
presence. 

The young girl was alone at the moment of his 
entrance, but through the open door Mrs, Popley 
might be seen in the adjoining chamber. 

As usual, since Olla’s imprisonment and enforced 
inaction, there was a low, small fire in the grate, of 
the meagre sort peculiar to Italy and France. 

Olla arose at Mr. Gower’s entrance, and, stepping 
back several paces, regarded him with sternly in- 
quiring eyes. 

“« Good-morning, Olla,” said her guardian, with an 
uneasy smile, his face flushing under her gaze. “ You 
are not looking well!” 

“Tam not well,” replied the girl, abruptly, 
miss my walks and drives. 
and exercise.” 

“TI know you do. But of course you understood 
that, in a war between you and me, the weaker must 
go to the wall. You have only yourself to blame 
for this state of things. But Iwon’t reproach you. 
I have come to say that if you will you can be free 
now—in a single moment!” 

The girl turned full upon him the starry splendour 
of her eyes. 

“On what terms?” she asked, 

“ Say that you will yieldto my demands—that you 
will become my wife!” 

The girl turned up to him her small, arch, lovely 
face, now bright with a mocking, defiant expression. 

“Never!” she answered, coolly. “I am not the 
person you think me, Mr. Devereux Gower.” 

“You are the loveliest, brightest, and most be- 
witching girl in existence!” cried Mr. Gower, enthu- 
siastically. “‘ You see you are the person I think you, 
and the person whom I will wed.” 

“ My ideas of the relation of marriage are holy and 
sacred,” said Olla. ‘‘ My husband shall be my friend, 
my true and noble friend. As'I intend to marry a 
man wiser than myself, if ever I marry, ho shall be 
my guide, my director, my counsellor. As I shall 
love him, his wishes shall be my law. As he wiil love 
me, he will cherish and protect me, he will regard my 
wishes, and never cease to be gentle, kind, aud cour- 
teous to me. That is my creed.of marriage.” 

“It isan excellent one,” said Gower, willing to 
“ stoop to conquer.” “I should be glad to bear my 
part in such a marriage as you describe. Olla, you 
little comprehend the depth of my passion for you. I 
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love your arch ways, your piquant speeches, your 
glorious face, every change in your soft, deep eyes, 
and i 

“Ah,” said Olla, gravely, as ho paused, “ you 
flatter me.” 

“T do not. It would be impossible to flatter one 
like you,” cried Mr. Gower, believing that he had at 
last found the way to the heart of his wayward ward, 
and desirous of working this new vein to its utmost 
extent, “ You are gloriously beautiful, Olla; youare 
a very star of womanhood.” 

“Indeed!” said Olla. “ What have yon to offer me 
in return for all this peerless beauty ? Are you also 
a Koh-i-noor among men ?” 

“TI offer my love,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“But that is secondhand,” responded Olla, with 
marvellous coolness, “ You have been married onee, 
you know; and, somehow, I never did care to marry 
a widower. You say I ama ‘star of womanhood,’ and 

ou »”» 

“Well, what am I?” asked Gower, scowling at her 
savagely. 

“You are simply a middle-aged man,” declared 
Olla, coolly, ‘‘a litile bald on your forchead, very 
pompous in your manner, and very disagreeable alto- 
gether. I am afraid you haven’t very good sense 
either,” continued the little witch, “ or you must see 
that a union between yourself and a ‘star of wonian- 
hood’ would be exceedingly incongruous.” 

Mr. Gower’s face darkened with anger. 

“Tnsolent,” he muttered. “You had better be 
careful how you address me, Olla,” 

“Would you like me to flatter you?” asked Olla, 
with the utmost apparent innocence, “ As to your re- 
peated offers of marriage, I must decline them again 
once forall. I think when I marry—if ever I do, as 
I said before—I shall choose a younger man than 
you, These May and December marriages are no: 
to my taste.” 

“You are in a mocking humour this morning 
Olla,” observed her guardian. ‘ Your imprisonmen: 
seems to have done you no good. I shall have to 
adopt sterner measures.” 

“Such as what ?” 

“You seem to have taken a great intorest in thai 
idiot at the bluff,” remarked Mr. Gower, somewha: 
irrelevantly. 

“Yes, lL have, poor fellow! And who would not 
pity one so friendless and forlorn?” 

“In case you continue to defy me and oppose my 
suit,” said Mr, Gower, smiling darkly, “I shall 
charge myself with the welfare of this favourite of 
yours. I shall remove him to a madhouse. Per- 
haps you have some idea what a Sicilian madhouse 
is, with its dungeons, its scourges, its strait-jackets, 
its instruments of torture, As nearly as I can dis- 
cover, a Sicilian madhouse is modelled after the old 
Spanish Inquisition, and a lunatic is regarded as one 
‘possessed of a devil,’ which must be scourged out 
of him.” 

** And you would remove poor Jasper Lowder to s 
place like that ?” cried Olla, opening her eyes widely. 
* When you know he is not mad—not violent? You 
would condemn that gentle, sorrowful, unfortunate 
young man to a dungeon and the scourge? You 
would shut him up, when you know that he loves the 
sunlight, the flowers, and the fresh, free air, and 
that without these he would die ?” 

“It is not I whorobhim of these things, but you,” 
declared Gower, 

“ What right have you to take him from bis pre- 
sent home?” demanded Olla. “ Is it true, as I have 
suspected, that this poor Jasper Lowder has some 
claim upon you?” 

Mr. Gower’s face became livid. He turned away 
his head, saying, hoarsely : 

“ What strange ideas you have, Olla! Have I not 
said that Jasper Lowder is nothing tome? But, as 
his fellow-countryman, it is my duty, perhaps, to 
provide for him. Ican easily arrange the matter. 
The Vicinis will readily give him up, on being 
allowed to retain the money their ‘Sir Tresolino’ 
has paid for the young man’s board. You haye taken 
a romantic fancy to this poor imbecile, and in pity 
for him you must consent to become my wife!” 

Olla was pale, Lut still defiant. 

“You have my answer,” she said. 

“Then Jasper Lowder goes to a madhonse to- 
morrow !” declared Gower. 

“ And then?” breathed Olla. 

“He will spend the remainder of his life there,” 
said Gower, setting his sensual lips together in a fierce 
expression. ‘You have looked on his face for the 
last time. To-morrow he will look his last on the 
‘sunshine and the flowers’ he loves so well—to- 
morrow he will exchange the ‘fresh, free air’ foz 
the chilling damp of a dungeon!” 

Olla shuddered. A strange pang rent her heart, 
Her soul thrilled with an infinite pity for poor Guy 
Tressilian. 

“If pity for the innocent and helpless whom yor 
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might so easily save does not make you yield,” pur- 
sued Mr. Gower, with a sneering smile, “you may 
submit in pity to yourself. Shall I map out your 
future for you? You shall remain a month in this 
close imprisonment. Then, if you continue obstinate, 
i shall ship off your servants to England in some 
quiet way. When you find yourself thus utterly 
defenceless, you will have to choose between me and 
e private asylum for the insane. You understand ?” 

He looked at her with a gaze so diabolical, so 
evilly determined, that Olla was appalled. 

For the first time she fully comprehended with 
whom she had to deal. She realised at last that De- 
vereux Gower would permit no obstacle whatever to 
stand between him and the consummation of his 
wishes. He had the fierce and lawless nature of a 
savage. It was the soul of a savage that now glared 
from his eyes. 

“You thought you could joke and banter me,” he 
said, with a sneer. “ You little dreamed that you 
were playing with a tiger. Now you shall feel the 
tiger’s claws! ‘There is only a last chance for you. 


“To-morrow morning I shall remove Jasper Lowder 


to a madhouse, unless you order to the contrary. I 
will give you till to-morrow at breakfast to recon- 
sider your rejection of me. On the one hand are 
wealth, happiness, travel, pleasure, all the delights 
of life. On the other hand lie the darkness, despair, 
and misery I have pictured to you. Take your choice, 
Announce to me your decision in the morning by 
Krigger.” 

He turned abruptly and withdrew, without waiting 
for an answer. Locking the door securely, he de- 
scended the stairs. 

As soon as the sound of his retreating steps were 
heard Mrs. Popley came out of the inner chamber, 
wringing her hands in her keen distress. 

“Ob, Miss Olla,” she moaned, “I am afraid he 
will have his way, after all. You will have to yield, 
my poor darling, my lamb!” 

“If I do not yield in pity for poor Jasper Lowder, 
be assured that [shall never yield in pity for myself, 
Mrs. Popley,’’ said Olla, gravely. “‘ But not even for 
that unfortunate young man can I do this great gyil, 
that good may come. I must cling to my principles 
even in this hour of storm and darkness. I will act 
honestly, uprightly, and leave the rest to Heaven. 
As to the Vicinis, I do not believe that they will give 
up Jasper Lowder, or that he can be taken from them 
without their consent.” 

At this moment Popley’s voice was heard from the 
terrace calling upon his young mistress. 

Olla ran to the window, opened it, and stepped out 
on the balcony. 

Popley was standing beneath on the lawn, looking 
upwards with a distressful face. Krigger and his 
dog were walking the terrace at a little distance, 
both on guard, as usual, 

**Whatis the matter, Popley ?” asked the young 
girl, in a low tone, bending over the balustrade. 

“Hush, Miss Olla,” returned her faithful servitor, 
looking distrustfully around him. ‘Iam just come 
ivom Sjgnora Vicini’s.” 

“Jasper Lowder,” said the girl, anxiously, “is he 
well?” 

“Yes, Miss Olla.” 

“ What has happened, then ?” 

Again Popley looked around him. Then he said, 
in a tone too low for Krigger’s ears: 

* Tomaso Vicini is dead, Miss Olla.” 

“ Dead !” 

“ Yes, Miss Olla; killed by an accident on his fe- 
lucca. It happened yesterday. He's to be buried to- 
morrow. His widow, the poor signora, says that she 
is going home to her own people at Catania. She 
cannot take poor Mr. Lowder with her.” 

“Great Heaven!” said Olla. “ What is to become 
of him ?” 

“ The signora desired me to ask you or Mr. Gower 
to take charge of him,”’ said Popley. 

Olla caught tightly at the balustrade. 

“Fate is throwing the very chance he wants into 
Devereux Gower’s hands,” shethought. “It must 
not be. Is there no way to save poor Jasper? and, in 
saving him, can I not save myself?” 

Her features quivered as she bent lower over the 
balustrade, and whispered: 

“ How soon does Signora Vicini desire to relinquish 
the care of Mr. Lowder ?”’ 

“Immediately, Miss Olla. To-day or to-morrow. 
She will leave her place and the felucca to be sold, if 
she cannot sell either before her departure. The 
place can be left with a neighbour. The felucca will 
be taken to Palermo.’ 
on sudden thought, like an inspiration, came to 

a. 

i“ ew is the price of the felucca?” she whis- 
pered. 

Popley opened his eyes, comprehending the mean- 
ing of his young mistress. 


At this juncture Krigger drew nearer, with a view 
to overhearing the conversation. 

“T will drop you a note presently,”’ Olla had time 
to say before Mr. Gower’s confidential aid came up. 
“ At Krigger’s dinner time.” 

Popley bowed understandingly. Olla returned to 
her sitting-room. 

“Mr. Gower is going to have things all his own 
way,” said Mrs. Popley, who had overheard the 
brief conversation between her son and her young 
mistress. 

“ Not quite,” said Olla, calmly. “ At least I shall 
make an effort to save poor Lowder and myself.” 
She got out her pretty Russia leather despatch-box, 
and sat down at a distance from the window, inditing 
a note addressed to her faithful Popley. 

It was brief, and to the point. She informed Pop- 
ley of Mr. Gower’s designs against Tressilian and 
herself, and announced her determination to attempt 
a flight that very night, and to take Tressilian with 
her. She proposed to escape in Signora Vicini’s fe- 
lucca, which, she thought, might be hired for the oc- 
casion. A fisherman or two might be procured at 
Mondella, she thought, to sail the vessel. She would 
be obliged to escape through her window, her doors 
being locked. She concluded by asking Popley what 
were her chances of escape. 

The note being written, Olla rolled it into a small 
ball, which she wound about with dark silk. 

With this tiny ball hidden in her hand, she went 
out again upon the balcony at the hour usually ap- 
propriated by Krigger to his midday meal. 

e had retired to the kitchen, in accordance with 
his custom, and was eating his dinner. The Sicilian 
coachman was stretched upon a bench on the terrace, 
his eyes half-closed, basking lazily in the sun. 

* Popley,” called the young girl, 

Popley emerged from the shadow of the villa wall. 
The Sicilian coachman opened his eyes sleepily, 
then closed them again. His sense of hearing, how- 
ever, was on the alert. 

Olla, comprehending that he was listening, made a 
few common-place remarks to her servitor, and at an 
opportune moment let fall her paper pellet, which 
dropped softly amid the grass. 

A little later she returned to her room. Popley 
dropped his handkerchief, stooped and picked it up, 
and with it picked up also the paper pellet, which he 
put in his pocket. 

Soon after, he went to his dinner. After that meal 
he lounged on the terrace an hour or two. Seeming 
at last to tire of this, he went for a stroll on the low 
Sicilian shore. 

When at a safe distance from the villa, andin a 
secluded spot, he took out the paper pellet, unwound 
the silk enclosing it, and read Olla’s note. 

Having read it again and again, he tore it into 
minute pieces, giving them to the waves. 

Then he sat down and wrote an answer on a leaf 
of his pocket account-book, with a lead pencil. 
This he folded into a pellet, enclosing a tiny pebble, 
wound the silk about the whole, and slowly returned 
to the villa. 

The Sicilian coachman was on the terrace bench 
still, but sound asleep. The heat of the sun directly 
on his face had had, it seemed, a soothing influence. 
Krigger. and the great Russian hound were not in 
sight.’ Mr. Gower and the housekeeper were also 
not in view. 

One of Olla’s windows was opened wide. Watch- 
ing his chance, Popley tossed up his paper pellet, 
sending it into Olla’s sitting-room. 

The young girl came to the window for an in- 
stant, to show that she was in possession of the 
note, then, retreating to the corner most distant 
from the window, and out of range of the door, Olla 
sat down to read Popley’s response to her note. 

It was rudely expressed and ill-spelled, but it had 
the merit of being to the point. 

Olla’s face lighted up with a radiant glow as she 
perused the brief note. 

“Oh, Mrs. Popley!” she cried, “there is a chance 
for us! Listen! Popley says, if we want to escape, 
that there will be an opportunity to-night such as 
we shall never probably have again. Mr. Gower is 
to dine with the consul, at Palermo, and he will go 
early to discuss with the proper authorities about the 
removal of poor Jasper Lowder to a madhouse. 
Popley heard the housekeeper tell the coachman that 
Mr. Gower would go at tive, or thereabouts, and 
would not return till ten.” 

“But how can Mr. Gower’s absence help us?” 
asked Mrs. Popley. ‘He dined in Palermo the 
night before last, but his men kept watch just the 
same.” 

‘* But it seems,” said Olla, referring to the note, 
“that the servants at Doctor Spezzo’s have a dance 
to-night, and the servants at the villa are invited. 
The housekeeper means to go over for an hour. ‘he 
coachman and Krigger are tired of the monotony of 





“IT don’t know,” he answered. 


this kind of life, and both are determined to take ad- 


vantage of their master’s absence and go to the 
dance. The housekeeper and the two men will not 
all go at once, but during the absence of Krigger 
Popley thinks we may manage our escape. It isa 
blessed chance for us, dear Mrs. Popley. Have you 
courage to dare the risk ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried the faithful old woman, “I 
will dare anything for your good, Miss Olla.”’ 

“It is settled, then. We shall have but an honr 
or two the start of our pursuers, for of course Mr. 
Gower will detect our flight immediately on his re- 
turn from his dinner at the consul’s. I dare not send 
Popley to make any arrangements for our escape 
during the day, lest his absence arouse suspicion. 
We must arrange everything after gaining our free- 
dom. We must be bold, prompt, cautious.” 

“Shall you have money enoughto buy the felucca, 
Miss Olla?” 

“TI will not buy her. I can hire her for a fow 
days. The felucca can be sent to Catania after wo 
have used it, and the signora can sell it there, or, if 
she prefers, we can return it to Palermo. As to 
money, I have all we shallneed. I secured the mos: 
of it about me before we left Naples. My diamonds 
and costliest jewels, that were poor mamma’s, you 
know, are also sewed into a packet which is well 
concealed. I may need their value, should any acci- 
dent occur to us. As for other preparations, Mrs. 
Popley, you may pack my red Russia leather hand- 
bag with a change of linen, and any valuables that 
take but little room. Do up a parcel of linen for 
yourself, and we shall be ready.” 

When Krigger came up with the dinner, about 
four o’clock, Mrs. Popley was seated disconsolately 
by the window, her face drawn into an expression of 
hopelessness. Olla reclined upon a sofa, her face 
hidden among the crimson cushions. 

Krigger went downstairs, reporting to Mr Gower, 
who was in full dress, ready to go to the consul’s, at 
Palermo, that Miss Olla and her attendant were the 
pictures of despair, and that the young lady’s obsti- 
nacy would not endure till morning. 

With @ jubilant smile Mr. Gower enjoined Krigger 
to keep a close guard upon the captives, and then 
entered his carriage and set out for Palermo, the 
coachman in attendance. 

Krigger went down to the kitchen to discuss with 
the housekeeper his intention of attending the dance 
at Doctor Spezzo’s villa, and to wait for tho coacli- 
man, who was to be sent back home, there to remain, 
his master ordered, until the hour appointed for his 
journey back to Palermo. It was uot in accordance 
with Mr. Gower’s cautious habits to allow one of his 
servants several hours’ freedom in Palermo. 

Upstairs, in her prison-chamber, Olla waited with 
Mrs. Popley, in fear and hope and trembling, for 
the moment to arrive when she might make a move- 
ment for her own freedom and that of Guy Tres- 
silian. 





CHAPTER XX. 

Tue little party, consisting of Blanche Irby, Sir 
Arthur Tressilian, and Jasper Lowder, in his false 
character as the baronet’s son, extended their rambio 
about the grounds of Tressilian Court, visiting the 
park, the plantation, the greenhouses, and the various 
other places of interest within convenient distance of 
the mansion. Lowder was cautious as a serpeut, 
carefully avoiding all blunders or mistakes. Now 
aud then he recalled some incident which he had 
heard from Guy, or which he had learned from Guy's 
note-book, and which was suggested by the scene 
around him. He uttered rapturous exclamations at 
the right moment; he expressed surprise of what- 
ever he saw to be of recent origin, and altogether ac- 
quitted himself with considerable adroitness and, as 
he thought, credit. 

At length they returned to the Court. 

Blanche went up to her own room with a dancing 
step, and Sir Arthur conducted Lowder to the grand 
old library. 

“T am glad to find this dear old room unchanged,” 
said Lowder, walking slowly past the long rows of 
shelves laden with books and protected by glazed 
doors, and surveying them curiously. ‘*You have 
a grand library, father, and every book is valuable.” 

He looked closely at the busts Which surmounted 
the topmost row of shelves, just under the frescoed 
ceiling, and took mental note of the furniture, the 
windows, the various items that made up the tout 
ensemble of the apartment. 

Presently he strayed back towards the fire, and 
flung himself upon a low couch near the corner of 
the hearth. 

“You look tired, my boy,” said Sir Arthur, pass- 
ing his hand over the fair, perfumed locks of the im- 
postor. “We must remember that you are not yet 
recovered from the shock and injury you received 
at your late shipwreck, and that you are fatigued with 
travel. My dear Guy, it is very pleasant to have you 





home again.” 
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His hand trembled as it lingered on Lowder’s hair, 
and his brown eyes looked lovingly down into the 
false blue eyes that dared to meet his gaze unflinch- 
ingly. 

‘ i is very pleasant to be here,” said Lowder, his 
thonghts reverting to his days of poverty and de- 
pendence, and his soul exulting in his present luxu- 
rious life and surroundings, “I never knew tillnow 
the meaning of that word ‘home.’ With you and 
Blanche, life will be one long, sweet dream.” 

Sir Arthur drew an easy-chair near and sat down 
in it. Then he looked at Lowder with a grave ten- 
derness. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “I do not like to hear 
you speak of life asa ‘sweet dream.’ I don’t want 
youto beadreamer. The t says, ‘ Life is real ; 
life is earnest.’ There is a great deal of work to 
be done in this world, by rich and by poor. I have 
hoped to see my son a worker, a man who blesses 
those around him, whose life is full of kindly deeds 
and noble influences—in short, ‘a man among 
men!’” 

A faint expression of discontent marred the hand- 
some face of Jasper Lowder for an instant, Then he 
forced a smile, saying: 

“Of course—of course. I was only using an idle 
form of speech. In reality, I mean to be the most 
practical of men. I shall look after my property, 
make friends with my tenants, and live a noble, up- 
right life, as you have done. I need not take a 
bigher model for my guidance than you, my dear 
father.’ 

Sir Arthur smiled affectionately upon Lowder, and 
said: 

“About your property, Guy. Your mother left 
you her private property, the double farm of Gilde- 
thorpe, which brings in a rental of eight hundred 
pounds a year. I have sent you this money at various 
periods since your majority. This was done, as you 
kuow, by your express request. It would have given 
me pleasure to pay your expenses, as before, but you 
would not allow it. I think your ideas of indepen- 
dence are rather strained, my dear boy, but I will not 
argue with you on this point. All I have is to be 
yours some day, and you are free to draw upon your 
fortune at any time, I forwarded you your semi- 
apnual rents at Rome. The next payments will not 
be due under four months. In the meantime you will 
ueed money. Let me be your banker.” 

He arose and went to a farther corner of the library, 
where was a fire-proof safe built into the wall. Low- 
der’s eyes followed his movements greedily. He un- 
locked the safe, producing the key from his pocket, 
and unlocking a small drawer, ove of several, took 
out a package of bank-notes. Counting outa hundred 
pounds in Bank of England notes, he brought the 
sum to Lowder. 

ag impostor accepted it, putting it into his pocket. 
book. 

“I should not think your money would be safe in 
the house, father,’”? he observed. 

“Why not ?” asked Sir Arthur, as he returned to 
the safe, stowing away the remainder of his packet 
of money. “I haven’t a dishonest servant in the 
house. They are all tried, true, and faithful. Ido 
not keep much money here. It is safer to bank at 
Gloucester. My valuables in the safe are mostly 
deeds, mortgages, and ‘ papers of no value except to 
the owner.’ ‘l'o be sure, 1 have in the safe also the 
most of the family plate, but we have never been 
trouvled with thieves and burglars. Tressilian Court 
is too well guarded to tempt them.” 

He relocked the safe, returning to his seat. 

“TI will ride over to Gildethorpe some day, when 
I feel quite well,” said Lowder. ‘Iam impatient to 
ride over the two farms and see my tenants. I suppose 
Holden and Taggart are still in possession ?” 

“Yes, Guy; but is it not odd that you remember 
facts so well? Your memory is rather capricious.” 

a remember facts and names better than faces,”’ 
said Lowder, easily. “I don’t know that I ever had 
a good memory for faces. But is not that Blanche's 
step in the hall? She has gone into the drawing- 
room.’ 

“Follow her, my boy,” said Sir Arthur. “I will 
remain here a little while.” 

Lowder acted on the suggestion, arising and 
making his way to the drawing-room. 

Blanche was seated in the recess of the bay win- 
dow, wool-work in hand. She looked up smilingly at 
Lowder’s approach, and made place for him on the 
divan beside her. 

Lowder’s heart thrilled strangely aud his pulse 
beat faster as he took the seat assigned him, Already 
the young girl had acquired a remarkable influence 
over him. He looked down upon the pretty, drooping 
Yellow head, the shy, downcast gray eyes, the pure, 
sweet, dainty face, and he vowed again within him- 
self that this young girl should be his wife. 

“By marrying her, [ shall strengthen my position 
at Tressilian Court,” he thouglt. “Though, of 





course, nothing can mar my present prosperity, yet 
in any case of need she would be a shield to me.” 

The longing seized him to know how he stood in 
her regard. 

“ How busy you are, Blanche!” he said, in mock 
reproach; “‘ You think moreof that impossible blue dog 
than of a distressed friend who wants to talk to you.” 

Blanche dropped her work, blushing vividly. 

“Being a woman,” sbe said, smiling, “I am 
always ready to ‘talk.’ What have you to say to 
me, Guy?” 

“A great deal,” said Lowder. “I hardly know 
how to begin. I might speak of our childish days 
when I first learned to admire you. Or of your 
charming, sisterly letters, which I wear next my 
heart. Or I might tell you how surprised and de- 
lighted I am to find you the realisation of the lovely 
ideal I have cherished in my inmost soul for years. 
I might speak of any of these things, for your beauty 
and perfections are the themes that fill all my 
thoughts. If I were a poet, I would find in you a 
subject that should make my name immortal. If I 
were @ painter, your portrait should make my name 
endure so long as art is known. Being only what I 
am, how can I give utterances that shall express 
half what I feel and think ?” 

Blauche coloured anew to deepest scarlet. The 
florid expressions of Lowder’s admiration sounded 
to her untutored ears like the sweetest of music. 
She had long loved an ideal Guy, and she now be- 
lieved that in Lowder she beheld the hero of her 
girlish dreams. 

As she did not answer, Lowder, interpreting her 
silence as encouragement, continued : 

“Blanche, I came home with the idea that you and 
I should notlove each other. At your first glance I 
loved you. I had not meant to tell you of this yet, 
but years of acquaintance could not make me know 
you better or respect you more. I do not think that 
years even could increase my love for you.” 

At this moment carriage wheels were heard on the 
drive. 

Bianche, all confusion, looked out of the window. 

“Itis the Egertons,” she said. ‘ Sir Arthur told 
Colonel Egerton of your expected arrival the other 
day. I suppose the young Egertons are impatient to 
see you.” 

“J wish they had delayed their coming an hour,” 
said Lowder. “I wanted to tell you——” 

Sir Arthur made his appearance at this juncture. 
Seeing the carriage stop before the porch, and re- 
cognising it as the carriage of his friend and neigh- 
bour, Colonel Egerton, the baronet went out to meet 
his guests. 

He returned a moment later with a rosy-cheeked, 
tall young lady leaning upon his arm, and followed 
by three gentlemen, two of whom were young, the 
third being elderly, of marked military bearing, and 
supporting his steps with a walking-stick. 

owder sprang forward, eagerness and delight 
seemingly depicted on his fair features. 

“Mary Egerton!” he exclaimed. “I cannot be 
mistaken. You are almost unchanged.” 

He clasped her hand warmly, and she returned 
his greeting with a pleasure that declared her to be 
Miss Egerton. 

“ And here are Fred and Will!” declared Lowder, 
with apparent enthusiasm. “ Why, boys, you have 
changed as greatly as I.” 

He greeted both with a happy mixture of warmth 
and self-possession, giving to his hearty hand-clasp 
the force of an embrace. 

The young men returned his friendly salutations 
with genuine delight. 

They had no suspicion, it seemed, that Lowder 
was not what he seemed—their early playmate and 
boyhood’s friend, Guy Tressilian. 

“Colonel Egerton looks as young as ever,” said 
Lowder, giving his hand to the old gentleman, 
“ Time has dealt lightly with the old Indian hero.” 

Colonel Egerton flushed with pleasure. 

“ Why, Sir Arthur,’’ he exclaimed, turning to his 
friend, “ what was that you were saying at the door 
about shipwreck, illness, and loss of memory? Guy 
knew us all at once, as | knew he would. It isn’t in 
the nature of a ‘l'ressilian to forget a friend.” 

Sir Arthur was surprised and pleased at his sup- 
posed son’s ready recognition of his guests, but he 
was also puzzled. 

What a capricious thing Guy’s memory was, he 
thought. 

Mary hastened to embrace the baronet’s ward, 
the two girls being strong friends, and sat down be- 
side her. 

“I suppose, Guy,” said Fred Egerton, his father’s 
heir, a fine, spirited young fellow, “ that strict pro- 
priety would have compelled us to stay at home until 
we had received official notice of your return, or at 
least until you were rested from your journey. But 
we are not sticklers for etiquette here, you know. 
lu London we should not have dared to do as our 





hearts prompted. Here people do as they like, so long 
as they don’t like to completely outrage the rules of 
Mrs. Grondy. I heard over at the station that you 
had come yesterday, rode home, ordered the carriage, 
packed in the family, and here we are!” 

‘* We have all been longing for your return, Guy,” 
said Will Egerton, a second edition of his brother. 
“There have been anxious hearts at Tressilian Court 
and our place for you since your letter came from 
Marseilles. You had a narrow escape, and we con- 
gratulate you upon it.” 

** Of course we do,” said Colonel Egerton, in his 
bluff, hearty tones. “ You've changed greatly, Guy. 
I fancied you were going to be a broad-shouldered 
giant like your father. But these young people don’t 
always turn out exactly as we expect. This is like 
a return from the grave, when we consider your mar- 
vellous escape.” 

The visitors seated themselves, showering ques- 
tions upon the impostor, who answered them quite 
at his ease. 

Lowder was forced to narrate his adventures again, 
to a keenly sympathising audience, 

He told how he had set sail, on his return, from 
Cagliari to Palermo; how, when nearing the latter 
port, a violent gale had driven them from their 
course ; how there had been a shipwreck; how he 
had been dashed upon the shore, picked up and cared 
for by kindly natives; and how he had come on by 
easy stages to England, leaving his hired companion 
in Sicily, a helpless idiot, 

Exclamations of pity and commiseration greeted 
this recital. 

“ You glide over the story of the shipwreck, Guy,” 
said Colonel Egerton, wiping his spectacles. “Ah, 
my dear boy, we do not forget that you ran the 
same perils as that poor Lowder, whose life is so 
terribly blighted. What if the victim of that cata- 
strophe had been your son, Sir Arthur? We aro 
proud of you to-day, Guy, with a rejoicing pride. 
Thank Heaven! the name of Tressilian will be pre- 
served by one so worthy to perpetuate it as you. 
Thank Heaven! you have lived to return and cheer 
your father’s declining years.” i 

Lowder bowed his head with assumed meekness. 
In reality he concealed a smile of triumph at the 
success of his pretensions. 

“ How happy you must be, dear Blanche!’ whis- 
pered Mary Egerton. “ Guy is so handsome, so brave, 
so noble, and he has suffered so much. His eyes 
turn continually to you. Ah, you look conscious, you 
little rogue !” 

Blanche smiled. She wanted to be proud of the 
usurper, and her guest’s encomiums of him were 
pleasant to her. 

It is not necessary to record the full particulars of 
the congratulatory visit. It is enough to say that 
Lowder acquitted himself creditably ; that he made 
frequent allusions to events which the youthful Eger- 
tons supposed known only to themselves and the ba- 
ronet’s son, and that his attentions to Miss Egerton 
were unobtrusive, and his flatteries of the colonel 
delicate and appropriate. 

In short, he charmed the guests completely. 

They arose to go at last, after inviting a speedy 
return of their visit, and Sir Arthur accompanied 
them to the porch. 

“You ought to be the happiest man in the uni- 
verse, my friend,” said the colonel, holding the ba- 
ronet’s hand, ‘‘ Your son is a fine young fellow. You 
did the right thing by him when you cut him loose 
from your coat-skirts, and sent him to Germany to be 
educated. Thereis no milksopin him. But what « 
miracle is his return! Providence has been very 
good to you in sparing him out of all who were on 
that fated vessel.” 

Sir Arthur pressed his friend’s hand, and replied 
with cheerful heartiness to his congratulatory words. 
It was easy to see that he was entirely satistied with 
his supposed son. 

The visitors, having uttered their final praises of 
Lowder, entered their carriage, and took their de- 
parture. 

Sir Arthur went back to his library. 

Lowder and Blanche returned to their seats, in 
the recess of the bay window, the former eagerly in- 
tent upon urging his suit, and winning the promise 
of Blanche to become his wife. 

(To be continued.) 


SpaANIsH SERVANTS.—There is still something 
primitive about the Spanish servants. A flavour of 
the old romances and the old comedy still hangs 
about them. They are chatty and confidential to a 
degree that appals aformal Englishman in the upper 
middle class. The British servant is a chilly and 
statuesque image of propriety. The French is an in- 
telligent and sympathising friend. You can make 
of him what you like. But tie Italian, and still more 
the Spaniard, is as gay as a child, and as incapable 
of intentional disrespect. The Castilian grandee 
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Joes not regard his dignity as in danger from a mo- 
nent’s chat with a waiter. He has no conception of 
chat ferocious decorum we Anglo-Saxons require 
‘rom our man-servants and our maid-servants. The 
3panish servant seems to regard it as part of his 
iuty to keep your spirits gently excited while you 
iine by the gossip of the day. He joinsalso in your 
discussions, whether they touch lightly on the poli- 
ties of the hour, or plunge profoundly into thedepths 
of philosophic research, He laughs at your wit, and 
swings his napkin with convulsions of mirth at your 
zood stories. He tells you the history of his life 
while you are breaking your egg, and lays the story 
ef his loves before you with your coffee. Yet he is 
aot intrusive. He will chatter on without wait- 
ing fora reply, and when you are tired of him you 
san shut him off with a word. There are few Spanish 
servants'so uninteresting but that you can find in 
them from time to time some sparks of that ineffable 
‘ight which shines for ever in Sancho and Figaro. 





HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR oF 
‘The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everleigh,” &e. 
——< —_. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve orsinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's 
breast. Wordsworth. 

Sir Anous caught Audrey as she fell. He knew her, 
fnstantly, of course. In a transport of agony he tore 
out the fatal knife. He pressed his hand frantically 
apon the wound, as though be would force that pre- 
sious current back into its channels, As he called 
passionately upon her name, Lady Audrey opened 
her eyes—those great, fathomless, black orbs. How 
they seemed to search to the very soul of that un- 
happy man. 

Even thus the passion that had brought her to this 
ceemed to sting her failing senses, 

The beautiful lips contracted, 
““Everything—else—and now—my life,” they said, 

end stayed locked and rigid on the last word. 

Sir Angus looked like a man stupefied with horror. 
Salaris came beside him. 

“My son, give her to me,” he said, gently. 

There was a thrill of emotion in his voice. His 
étern lips were white as the little marble face on Sir 
Angus’s arm. 

With some difficulty they removed the unconscious 
form from Sir Angus’s convulsive embrace, and con- 
veyed it to another room. The wretched young hus- 
band remained like one turned to stone. 

Half an hour after Salaris came softly back. 

Sir Angus still sat just as they had left him. 

“My son,” Salaris said, and put his hand upon 
that still head. 

Both hand and voice trembled. 

Sir Angus looked up with a sort of jerk. 

**My son, thank Heaven !” 

“For what 2” Sir Angus cried, bitterly. 

“ Our darling lives,” 

A rush of tears strangled the voice of Salaris, 

Sir Angus broke from his hand. 

“ Where is she ?” 

“At the brink of the grave,” answered Salaris ; 
“fer your life you must not approach her; the least 
egitation might be fatal.” 

It was true Lady Audrey lived, but through no 
fault of her own. The knife aimed by her frenzied 
aand had only barely missed a vital part. 

Lettice was sent for. The Desmonds were every- 
thing that was kind and thoughtful, and Salaris and 
Sir Angus were always hovering near. 

But my lady averted her lovely face from them all. 
She had no smiles forany of them, she that had been 
ao gay acreature. As she grew strong enough, and 
the attending physician had assured them there was 
n0 indication of mental derangement, Sir Angus took 
an early opportunity to question her tenderly con- 
cerning that mad escapade which had so puzzled 
them all. 

Lady Audrey turned on her pillow, and looked at 
him just as she had that night after she stabbed her- 
telf. 

“There'll be worse talk than ever about me now, 
won't there?’’ she said, bitterly. ‘‘It would be 
olacker yet, if they knew all.” 

Her husband heard her with a terrible pang. He 
could form but one conclusion from her singular con- 
duct, since the physician declared she was not in- 
sane. She had perhaps bewn guilty of some inpru- 
dence, which to her inexperience took the hue of a 
srime, and whose possible consequences she con- 
stantly imagined and dreaded. 

“Tf it is so,” he said to himself, remembering the 
scene in the drawing-room, “ Claude Revere is some- 





how connected with it. Can my pure-hearted dar- 
ling have committed herself in any rash manner to 
him? Impossible—yet——’ 

A cold sweat broke out upon his forehead, as a 
horrible suggestion presented itself. He shuddered: 
“No, no—not that—Heavens, no!” ‘ 

But his thoughts reverted with a cruel fascination 
to the idea which had so terrified him, and the more 
he sought to escape from it the more persistently 
was he recalled to it by incidents which seemed to 
corroborate it. 

By the doctor’s orders Lady Audrey, who seemed 
most discontented and unhappy at Esmond Castle, 
was removed to Oastle Bruce. 

In the present state of the Neville estates, the ad- 
ministrators appointed by the crown rented certain 
of those ancestral possessions toSalaris. Castle Bruce 
was one, & picturesque and romantic place, command. 
ing a view of the Scottish cliffs opposite, that thrilled 
the sensitive heart of Lady Audrey to the core, 

Sir Angus knew nothing of the story of the miss- 
ing heir of Neville. 

He little suspected. as he traversed the lordly halls 
of Castle Bruce that this, one of the stately homes of 
a proud line, might have so keen a personal interest 
for him. But his dark eye flashed in unconscious 
sympathy with his noble surroundings, and his cheek 
flushed as he stopped before the tall, full-length pic- 
ture of one of the lords of Neville. 

Looking up suddenly, after some moments of rapt 
contemplation, he encountered Salaris’s glance watch- 
ing him curiously. 

Sir Angus laughed rather nervously. 

* Would you mind telling me of what you were 
thinking, Angus?” Salaris asked. 

‘It wasa very foolish thought, you will say, but,” 
the young man threw up his handsome head proudly, 
“I was just thinking that this gentleman in the 
frame reminded me somehow of myself. He has my 
eyes and hair, and is about my agel imagine. Pre- 
suinptuous, is it not, to fancy a resemblance between 
a Lord of Neville and a nameless nobody like my- 
seli ?” 

Salaris started slightly, and bent. a keen glance on 
the young man. ‘Then he looked at the picture in 
the frame. 

“There is a slight resemblance,” he said, coldly, 
then turned away. 

Sir Angus presently moved down the hall. 

Salaris glanced over his shoulder with speaking 
eyes. 

“ Like?” he muttered, looking from the painting 
after the tall and splendid form of the young man. 
“ Itis as though the picture had come down from the 
wall. Oh, Heaven! to have these horrible doubts 
put at rest!” 

At this moment Lady Audrey appeared, reclining 
in a wheeled chair, which she still used occasionally. 

Mack pushed it before him through the:wide hall. 
Mack was the brawny giant who had taken my lady’s 
ponies the night of the masquerade. He had come 
with her from the Highlands, She was very fond of 
him. Lettice followed at some distance behind, in 
case she was wanted. 

My lady never suspected what close relationship to 
herself Madame Revere and Claude ascribed to her 
maid, 

She lay back among the crimson cushions which 
eased her slender frame, aud her dark eyes shone 
with scornful light as she looked at the paintings on 
the walls, one after the other. ? 

“ A haughty, overbearing set,” was her comment, 
her carmine lips curving disdainfully. 

“ Like who?” she asked as a remark Salaris was 
making to Lettice reached her quick ears. 

She flashed an angry glance at the picture she was 
just then opposite. 

** It’s the most cruel, deceitful-looking face of them 
all,” she said, just as her husband, coming up, laida 
cluster of the loveliest hothouse roses in her lap. 

My lady never glanced at the flowers, but lifting 
her defiant black eyes to his face, repeated what she 
had just said, with a scornful laugh. 

Sir Angus smiled faintly, and a dark flush crossed 
his open brow. 

“I thought you were fond of roses, Audrey,” he 
said, bending over her. 

Audrey watched him with burning eyes. 

“Twas once,” she said, “but I hate them now. 
I hate everything I ever loved.” 

Sir Augus turned as white as he was red before, 
and for an instant his teeth almost met in his under 





ip. 

My lady laughed again more scornfully than be- 
fore, and looked down at the roses in her lap. 

Her beautiful lips trembled. 

“I would give more for one little red flower that 
I used to climb the mountains for than for a room- 
ful of these,” she said, in a low voice, speaking al- 
most unconsciously to herself, 

Her husband looked at her with an expression of 





bitter pain. Then suddenly he turned away and 
quitted the hall. 

Lady Audrey missed him all day, but she n<ver 
asked for him. 

He made his appearance late in the afternoon, and 
coming unheralded into the magnificent drawing- 
room, where my lady sat with company, laid a hand- 
ful of scarlet blossoms upon her knee. 

They were the very.ones she had wished for in 
the morning. 

Sir Angus had spent the day in looking for them 
on the surrounding hills. 

It was a romantic achievement, worthy some 
knight of the middle ages. 

The flowers were a vivid scarlet, shaped some- 
what like a lily, and surrounded by thick, glossy 
green leaves. Audrey had not seen one since she 
left the Scottish hills so dear to her. 

A rush of tears obscured her sight.as she looked 
at them. She brushed them away, lifting her dark 
eyes to her husband’s noble face, with an expression 
of sweet humility. 

“Thank you very much, Angus,” she said. 

She had scarcely spoken so kindly since her ill- 
ness, and the faithful, long-suffering heart of the 
young man thrilled with pleasure. 

The Desmonds were spending the day at Castle 
Bruce, and testified much pleasure at seeing Sir 
Angus, who was also cordial in his greetings to 
them. 

Lady Lucia Desmond was a tall and somewhat 
slender blonde of the most exquisite type. 

Her hair was as yellow and soft as the silk of 
young corn, and her large, deep blue eyes were the 
hue of the midnight sky. 

Intelligence and candour beamed from every fea- 
ture, and few could resist the engaging smiles which 
wreathed her rosy lips when she was pleased. 

Lady Audrey would have yielded at once to her 
charm but for the venom instilled into her heart by 
a villain. 

Looking fondly towards his wife, in the midst of 
some gay, smiling ch of Lady Lucia, Sir Angus 
beheld her lips set, her cheeks hot, her eyes fastened 
upon him with the angry look of smouldering fire, 

The child of passion, and unused to self-control, 
Lady Audrey could not hide the emotion that tore 
her at sight of her handsome husband smiling in the 
face of the lovely and fascinating Lady Lucia. 

As she met her husband’s eye, Audrey rose from 
her seat, unmindful of the flowers on her lap, and, 
feeble as she was, left the room with a quick step. 

With a chilly feeling, Sir Angus gathered up the 
flowers which had fallen upon the floor, and, excusing 
himself, followed her. 

She stood by an open casement of one of her own 
apartments, an elegant and luxurious room, whose 
oriel windows overhung the sea, and commanded a 
view of the Scottish cliffs she loved. 

Sir Angus himself brought a slender, carved vase, 
and arranged the flowers which had cost him so 
much, setting them in the window. My lady did 
not look round, but her pale, set face began to soften. 

The baronet next sought and found his wife’s 
drawing-box. “Among her scanty store of accom- 
oe Lady Audrey Saville numbered drawing, 

or which she possessed really considerable talent, 
Heaping some silken cushions in the recess, and 
placing a rest for the box, he coaxed his wife with 
the gentlest tenderness to sit down, then taking the 
flowers in his hand he threw himself beside her. 

My lady’s ill-humour seemed to be all gone. She 
looked down at her handsome husband with a 
singular pride and joy in her beautiful eyes. 

Sir Angus was enraptured. 

“You are an angel, Audrey,” he cried, seizing her 
little hand and kissing it fondly. 

“ Am 1?” she inquired, archly. “How long have 
I been so?” 

“From the first moment I beheld you on your 
own Scottish hills,” was the enthusiastic reply. 

“Who was your angel before that, Angus?” she 
asked, this time averting her face. 

Sir Angus hesitated a moment. Really, he was 
running over in his mind the few female acquaint- 
ances who had ever made any impression upon his 
ingenuous and far-seeing nature. He could think cf 
no one but Lady Lucia Desmond, with whom indeed 
he had been partially reared, during the latter years 
of his boyhood. 

His careless hesitation Lady Audrey attributed to 
a far more serious cause, and, before he spoke, with- 
out looking round, she said : 

“Is not Lady Lucia the loveliest creature your 
eyes ever beheld?” 

“She is not more lovely than she is good!” un- 
suspiciously exclaimed Sir Angus, in whose heart 
dwelt the liveliest emotions of gratitude for the kind- 
ness he had experienced long ago from Lady Es- 
mond and her charming daughter. “I wish, for my 
sake, Audrey, you would cultivate both herself and 
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mother. Lady Luciais thoroughly accomplished, and 
would be pleased, I know, to assist youin the master- 
ing of those attainments which it is thy pride of 
every high-bred English lady to possess, and to 
which you need only apply yourself to obtain per- 
fection.” 

The baronet had had no idea of saying so much 
when he began, and he paused now in some anxiety 
to discover how Lady Audrey had received so long 
an exordium upon a subject always more or lessdis- 
tasteful to her, 

My lady didnot move. She sat with herface quite 
averted from him seaward, the salt breeze lifting 
the short silky curls about her temples, and: fluttering 
the unnoticed cardboard under her slender fingers. 

“My darling?” Sir Angus questioned, tenderly. 

No answer. 

“ Will you draw me this sweet flower now? I 
will have it to hang in my own room, because it is 
so like you in its wild scarlet grace.” 

That very moment, Lady Audrey turned,.and, 


snatching the vase from his hand, flung it, flowers. 


and all, from the window. 

The drawing-box followed, and she .was rushing 
away, eyes and. cheeks onfize,; when with,adfirm hand 
her husband_ stopped her. 

For the first time something like severity. was.ex- 
pressed in iis noble face. 

The excited girl struggled passionately to free 
herself, but he held her fast. 

“What does this mean, Audrey?” he inquired, 
trying in vain to catch her eye. 

But Audrey only struggled, and bit her lips. 

“Will you not answer me?” he inquired again. 

“ Let me go, orI will scream for some one to eome 
and releage me from you,” Audrey cried, pas- 
eionately. 

Sir Angus released her at once, but stood between 
her and egress from the ment. He had no.de- 
sire to expose either her or himself in so disgraceful 
a situation. 





CHAPTER XV. 
So glozed the tempter. Milton. 
I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. Ibid 

A WEEK later, at Lady Audrey’s insistance, they 
returned to town. 

My lady, though farfrom strong yet, plunged more 
eagerly than ever into the last feverish gaieties of 
the season. 

From the gay and brilliant assemblage amongst 
whom Audrey moved peerlessly on the evening after 
her arrival in London Claude Revere held aloof, 
watching her. 

My lady’s mad escapade at Esmond Castle had 
reached London, in spite of all the endeavours of 
her friends to keep the matter quiet, but when she 
reappeared, more brilliant than ever, more eccentric, 
more sarcastic, and witty, that wild and so nearly 
tragic performance only made her the more run after. 

“She is more lovely than ever,” thought Claude 
Revere as he marked her, now here, now there, like 
@ butterfly in search of sweets, the delicate pallor left 
by illness giving her a more interesting look than 
ever, seeming to add still another charm to that ex- 
quisite young face, “and more in love with her hus- 
band,” he added. “He does not see it, but I do,” he 
continued, savagely. 

“My chances certainly look slim,” he resumed, 
“but [am not discouraged. On the contrary, I was 
never more bent on becoming Lord Neville and 
marrying beautiful Audrey, who looks so coldly on 
me now.” 

He waited some time for my lady to speak to him 
first, but, seeing that she continued to avoid him per- 
sistently, he approached her at last, following her 
into aconservatory, when she chanced to be an in- 
stant by herself, and pretended to come upon her un- 
expectedly. 

An angry flush rose to Claude’s check as Lady 
Audrey started with unmistakable displeasure at 
sight of him. 

“She hates me for telling her those things about 
her precious husband,” thought he. 

Audrey bowed slightly her superb little head, and 
was passing on, but the young man arrested her 
eteps by moving in front of her. 

* My lady,” he said, casting down his eyes, “ will 
you forgive me for telling you that silly tale I did? 
I have not known a happy moment since.” 

“Indeed,” responded Lady Audrey, incredulously. 
“T should like to know why. Have you discovered 
that you were mistaken, Mr. Revere?” and her large 
black eyes surveyed him critically. 

“T cannot bear to be hateful to you, Lady Audrey.” 

My lady frowned slightly, and fingered a fern leaf. 

His blue eyes flashed as he watched her furtively. 

“T am presumptuous, of course,” he went on, rather 
@efiautly, “but I should be glad to know how I have 
earned your aversion.” 
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Audrey hesitated a moment, the colour flickering j 
flame-like in her dark cheek. 

“T will tell you,” she said, daringly; “I am not 
conscious of having treated you rudely, Mr. Revere. 
But what you have told me about my husband does 
not make it pleasant to me to see you.” 

Claude fairly trembled with rage at her words and 
her manner. 

“Tought to warn you also,” she added, “that I 
have decided to tell Sir Anguseverything. He hasa 
right to know.” 

“ Ah,” sneered Claude, taken by surprise, “ you 
think he will be able to contradict what I told you?” 

Lady Audrey looked at him in cold wonder, 

“Yes,” she said, boldly, “I do think so.” 

Claude ground his teeth savagely. 

“Do you mean to intimate, my lady, that I spoke 
falsely to you?” 

“I think you forget whom you are talking to, Mr. 
Revere. I will trouble you to let me pass.” 

“One moment, my lady. You are doubtiess fully 
aware of the probable consequences of what you pro- 
pose to do?”’ 

“T presume I am,” Audrey answered, her temper 
fairly rousednow. ‘“Ifby any chance you were mis- 
taken in what you told me, my husband will be very 
likely to——” 

“ Horsewhip you,” the angry girl was on the point 
of agrise, but the livid face of Claude arrested the 
words. 

“My lady,” he hissed, bending towards her with 
blazing eyes, “I was not.mistaken. If Sir Angus 
should tell me I am,. we.shall settle it as gentlemen 
dosettle such differences, and I am the better shot of 
the two.” 

Lady Audrey threw up her little head. 

**Let me pass,” she cried, stamping her foot, ‘“in- 
stantly, instantly, do you hear ?” 

Claude drew back, flashing a glance about him to 
see if any oue had heard her raised tones. ‘hen a look 
of evil triumph succeeded the first. 

* Look before you leap, my lady,” he said, in a low, 
meaning voice, at the same time pointing with quiver- 
ing finger to the extreme end of the carpeted walk. 

Sir Angus Saville had at that moment entered the 
walk, and was slowly approaching them, with Lady 
Lucia Desmond upon his arm. 

They seemed absorbed in conversation. 

My lady grew white, and shrank involuntarily as 
they drew near. 

Neither Sir Angus nor his companion looked up as 
they passed, and this fact checked the impulse 
Audrey had to step gaily forward and accost them. 

At the door of the dancing-saloon both paused, and 
Sir Angus said something to Lady Lucia, half-en- 
circling her with his arm. 

The music had at that moment commenced a waltz. 

Audrey saw Lady Lucia’s heavenly eyes lifted a 
moment to her husband's as her little gloved hand 
dropped upon his shoulder, then the two swept away 
among the dancers, and to Audrey’s excited eyes her 
husband seemed to clasp the lovely, sylph-like girl in 
a fond embrace, 

She had forgotten Claude Revere for the moment, 
but, as she turned with a sigh that was almost a 
groan, she beheld him kneeling at her feet, his hand- 
some face lifted with an expression of profound sup- 
plication and regret. 

“ Forgive me,” he pleaded; ‘I was mad to speak 
to youas I did.” , 

My lady averted her beautiful white face. Then 
suddenly she turned, and spoke to him passionately. 

“You have told me that which poisons every mo- 
mentof my life. Prove to me that you told the truth, 
or else confess that you spoke falsely. Do this, or 1 
will shoot you myself.” 

Claude Revere rose to his feet with a furtive look of 
evil in his azure eyes. 

“T will prove it to you,” he said,in a slow, mena- 
cing voice. 

* When?” 

“ Within three days.” 

‘“* How?” 

“T cannot tell you now, but I will do it,” he said, 
setting his teeth. 
“Very well, 

Revere ?” 

He looked up wonderingly. 

“TI must do something,” she explained, with an hys- 
teric tremor in her young voice. “Ah! thereis a 
galop—so much the better.” 

All Claude's pulses seemed to whirl as that fairy 
hand fell on his shoulder, and his arm encircled Lady 
Audrey, whose movements, at first languid as with 
weakness, guickened with the music, which it seemed 
could scarcely keep pace with her eagerness. 

Sir Angus watched the two anxiously, and, the in- 
stant they paused, joined them, saying, in a low voice, 
to his wife: 

“ How could you, Audrey, when the doctor has ex- 
pressly forbidden you to waltz or galop?” 


Now will you waltz with me, Mr. 











Audrey lifted her eyebrows impatiently. 

“TI like to dance, and I will dance!” she said, 
moving away. 

The following evening Sir Angus and his wife 
were engaged at Lady Mouhtain’s, but after taking 
Audrey there Sir Angus excused himself to her, say- 
ing that he was compelled to leave her during a por- 
tion if not the whole of the evening. But he had 
made arrangements with the Countess of Devon to 
take her home, 

Audrey assented indifferently. She was presently 
accosted by Claude Revere. 

“Is Sir Angus here ?” 

“He has just gone away.” 

“ Ah! Ithought so. My lady,” he whispered, fixing 
a daring glance upon her, “you asked me for proof.” 

Audrey grew deadly white, but her eyes glittered. 

** Yes,” she said. 

“You can have it to-night, if you will.” 

“T choose,” was the low reply. 

“Have you the courage?” 

“Try me.” 

“Where is Lady Lucia? Ah, I see. She will take 
her departure very soon, Have you the courage to 
follow her in my care?” 

“Shall I have positive proof ?” 

ity Positive.” 

“T will go.” 

Lady Audrey Saville had seldom looked more 
beautiful than at this ball. 

She wore amber satin, with an over-dress of price- 
less old point lace, topazes on her ivory neck and 
arms, and scarlet roses in her hair. 

As she slowly made the circuit of the brilliant 
rooms, on the arm of Olaude Revere, the young 
man’s handsome eyes shone with suppressed exulta- 
tion. 

Audrey watched Lady Lucia feverishly, and her 
colour rose as the evening wore on. 

Claude could have stamped with impatience, as, 
contrary to all expectation, Lady Lucia continued to 
linger. 

But at last he sought Audrey. 

“She has gone,” he whispered. “ Now is our 
time, if ever. Shall we go or stay?” he added as 
Lady Audrey’s lovely colour faltered. 

“Take me to the dressing-room,” was all my 
lady’s reply, and she went, scattering smiles all the 
way, though Claude could almost hear the beating of 
her heart. 

* She reappeared almost instantly, with her wrap- 
pings on, and Claude hurried her out to the carriage. 

They drove to a somewhat celebrated Winter 
Garden, but Lady Audrey had not the smallest idea 
where she was, 

A soft, bright atmesphere, like a brilliant twilight, 
wrapped everything, and among the enormous ferns 
and large-leaved Indian plants, richly-clad maskers 
moved gaily to the sound of concealed music, mingled 
with the plash of fountains, and the songs of birds 
swung in gilded cages among the flowers. 

Most of the company wore their masks, but occa- 
sionally a pair sauutered by without, Lady Audrey’s 
heart leaped fiercely as Claude, suddenly drawing 
her behind a thick scarlet creeper, pointed down @ 
side path from which a couple came slowly, armin arm. 

The lady was weeping, her face buried in her hand- 
kerchief, and half-shadowed by voluminous folds of 
Spanish lace, through which shone soft yellow curls 
like Lady Lucia’s. 

The gentleman, who was addressing his companion 
in low, soothing tones, was of a tall and elegant 
form. Lady Audrey knew that shape, and as he 
passed her he lifted his head, and she saw distinctly, 
not more than a yard from her, her husband’s hand- 
some, high-bred face. 

Lady Audrey leaned on Claude’s arm more and 
more heavily as this pair passed. When they had 
quite gone, she said, in a scarcely audible voice: 

“Leave me; leave me alone a few moments.” 

“T will get you some wine,” said Claude. 

“No, no,” she gasped, but he was gone, having 
first placed a seat for her in the thickest part of the 
recess, into which she sank, and pressed her hands 
tightly over her eyes. 

Presently, how long first she could not have told, 
she heard the sound of approaching voices again. 
Perhaps it was she and Sir Angus again. With a 
shudder, Audrey raised her head. 

She saw first the pale blue silk skirt of Lady Lucia. 
But both Lady Lucia and Sir Angus were masked 
now. They stopped a few seconds, almost beside her, 
so near that she could have touched her husband’s 
hair, and Sir Angus’s arm was around the waist of 
Lady Lucia, and Lady Lucia’s head was upon his 
shoulder. 

Then, standing with their backs to her, Sir Angus 
removed both his mask and the lady’s, aud the heart. 
sick watcher heard him murmur: 

“ My dearest, my Lucia, must Ilive without you?” 

A whispered conversation followed, broken by sobs 
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and emphatic protestations, and concluded by Sir 
Auvgus saying in an undertone, but still audibly, while 
-he replaced both masks: 

“T consent then, my angel, to your leaving me for 
atime. But in three months I will follow you, never 
more to be separated while life lasts.” 

“Poor little Audrey,” be said, in answer to some 
remark of the other. “The bitterest wrong I ever 
did her was to marry her, and I don’t think she would 
begrudge the money, if she knew it was hers, for the 
sake of being rid of me.” 

Lady Audrey heard these last words like one in a 
dream. Her senses utterly forsook her then, and she 
lay cold and seemingly lifeless when Claude returned. 

“T have killed her,” he thought. 

Kneeling, he chafed her death-like hands, and 
bearing her to a fountain, dipped some water up in 
his hand and laved her face. When at last she 
opened her eyes, he put the wine he had brought to 
ier lips, She tasted a little, and suffered him still 
to support her, while a few tears trickled down her 
wan young cheek. 

‘They were the last she was to shed for years. 
From this hour that soft fountain seemed dried. The 
Daleful fires lighted this night in the young and 
tender heart of Audrey Saville never ceased to burn 
till they had well nigh consumed everything she 
loved on earth. 

The doomed pair met at dinner the following day. 

Lady Audrey was dressed in pale green velvet, 
with opals, and festoons of some sheeny lace 
about the low corsage and arms, and over the skirt, 
that looked like sea foam. She was inexpressibly 
Deautiful—more so, perhaps, for the mocking light 
in her great black eyes, the mocking smiles that 
wreathed her lips at sight of her husband, whom she 
‘had not seen since the day before. 

She had remained in her boudoir all day, refusing 
‘to see any one on the plea of illness. 

Sir Angus started at sight of her, so brilliant, so 
uniquely dressed, and came eagerly forward. 

“ My darling, I was told you were ill,” he said, 
aud clasped her fondly. 

“ You hypocrite!” thought Lady Audrey, and gave 
him one of her glittering smiles, 

Something unusual in her look seemed to strike 
him. 

“ Are you sure you are better, Audrey ? 
feverish,” 

“T am not feverish,” said Lady Audrey, and gave 
him her hand. It was like ice. “Let us eat,” she 
éaid, gaily; “I ain positively famishivg.” 

Sir Angus laughed and kissed ber again before he 
Jet ber go, but she @id uot return his caressa, 


You look 





[Is THIS DEATH fF] 

‘They dined alone that day, by Lady Audrey's de- 
sire, and the table was spread with the most costly 
delicacies of the season, Gold plate and crystal 
flashed, and tall Venetian flasks of amber and red 
wines, and in the centre at each side, so as not to 
obstruct their view of each other, silver vases of 
the rarest exotics. 

At Lady Audrey’s right hand stood two slender- 
stemmed bottles, with gold stoppers, which she 
laughingly told her husband contained some of an 
exceedingly rare wine, which the Russian minister 
had sent her. 

“ Send the servants away, Angus,” she said, pre- 
sently, in a low voice. “It is so much nicer to be 
alone.” 

Hungry as she had called herself, Lady Audrey 
ate very little, but she took sparingly of wine, and 
drank some coffee when it was brought in, according 
to a custom of hers, 

Afterwards she poured some of the Russian 
minister’s wine, and served her husband with her 
own hand, 

The new wine was nearly colourless, and Sir 
Angus mado a grimace as he drank it. 

“Tt isn’t good, Audrey,” he said, laughing, as he 
set the glass down; “ but for your sake I have drunk 
it. 

Lady Audrey made no answer. She had returned 
to her own seat, and while she toyed with her gold 
spoon she watched him with her lips turning white 
slowly and her fingers beginning to shake. 

Sir Angus leaned his head upon his hand in a half- 
drowsy attitude. 

“Did you enjoy yourself last night, darling ?” he 
asked. 

**Very much. Did you?” she answered. 

“ As much as I ever do away from you,” he said, 
rising slowly and crossing the room to asofa, “ That 
wine uf yours, my dear, must have been very strong, 
though it didn’t taste so.” 

A bitter and terrible smile was all the reply. 

Sir Augus sat down upon the sofa, and leaned his 
head upon the cushions, 

“ Yon didn’t kiss me when I kissed you, Audrey,” 
he murmured, after a pause. “Come now, my dar- 
ling, and kiss me.” 

Audrey’s eyes dilated, but she rose slowly, slower 
than he had doue, and as she went towards him with 
lagging, fasciuated foot, her face was whiter than it 
would ever be in her grave. Her eyes were closed, 
the long darts iashes very still against-the colourless 
cheek, but he heard her, gad extended his hand, He 
looked like a diserowned prince as ho lay there, 

“How cold your lard de, Audrey,” be amnsarad, as 
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she put her nearly pulseless fingers in his, “ or is it 
I? I certainly feel very strange. Could anything 
have been in that wine? Why, how pale and fright- 
ened you look, my dear love,’’ he exclaimed, suddenly 
opening wide his dark, fond eyes; ‘it is nothing, of 
course. I am certain it will soon pass. Sit down be+ 
side mo, and sing something. I feel somewhat 
drowsy.” 

Audrey sat down, but she made no attempt to sine. 

“ You haven’t kissed me yet,” Sir Angus said, and 
as her cold lips, after a moment’s hesitation, touched 
his, he flung his arms suddenly about her and drew 
her close. “If this is death,’? he whispered, des- 
perately, a faint spasm convulsing him, “I will die 
with the only creature I ever loved in my arms. Do 
you hear, Audrey, darling, darling. I love you, love 
you—love——” 

The frightened girl broke from those stiffened arms 
at last, and stood gasping for breath, and clenching 
and unclenching her little jewelled hands. 

If this were not death it was frightfully like it, in- 
deed, She stood, saying to herself, mechanically : 

“T must control myself! Must, must, must control 
—my—self! Oh! I feel as though I should scream! 
Oh, oh, oh! Angus, Angus, Angus! He said, that 
wretch, that it would only put you to sleep—and— 
you—you look as—as if you were dead !” 

A sound outside the room recalled her to herself 
partially. She forced herself to stand still, and nod 
keep taking two steps forward and then two steps 
back before that still figure. Then she forced her 
eyes away from it, and, seeing the gold-stoppered 
bottles still standing there, she went and took from 
the table the one Sir Angus had drunk from, and 
emptied and rinsed it behind the grate, also his glass: 
Then she poured half the contents of the untouched 
flask into it, and, just touching the bell, sat down be- 
fore the glowing sea-coal fire. , 

Without turning her head as the servants entered 
she said : 

“ Remove the service quietly: your master is no: 
very well, and has fallen asleep; I will ring if & 
want you.” 

Tue servants did as ordered without noticing any- 
thing unusual in their young mistress. 

At twelve o’clock the man whose business.it was, 
going round to see to the fires, found the dining- 
room vacant, and a French window, which opened 
ivto a small rose garden, open. 

He shut the window, thinkiug of nothing unusual— 
but by that window his unhappy waster had just been 
borne away to afate than which he would ratuer have 
chosen death a thousand times. 

(To be continued.) 
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MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “ Grand Court,” §c., §c. 
——<f———— 


CHAPTER I, 
In the spring a livelier iris 
Changes on the burnished dove ; 
In the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love 
Tennyson, 

LONGMORE GRANGE was situated half-way up the 
side of a bare hill, on a wild moorland in the north of 
England. 

It was @ large square mansion, erected during the 
Georgian era. It had many windows in the front, 
and a heavy, stuccoed porch over the door. 

Our story opens when the first fury of the year 
has passed away. It was the month of April. It 
was a bright, lovely morning in Easter week. The 
sky was of a clear blue, the moors were flooded with 
sunshine, the ferns were springing, and the yellow 
daffodils were nodding in the southern breeze. 

The water pouring from the horns held by the four 
mermaids which constituted the fountain sparkled in 
the sunbeams, the grass on the lawn was of a vivid 
green, and under the porch before the entrance were 
arranged crocuses and many-coloured hyacinths, 
which had been brought out to eujoy the warmth and 
brilliancy of the April morning. But not a human 
face appeared at any of the numerous windows, In- 
deed, you might have spent hours at a time before 
the great iron gate which divided the high wall be- 
fore the house, and you would’ not have seen a sign 
of life at window, or doorstep, or in garden. 

Everything was in perfect order. The carriage- 
drive was smoothly rolled, as was the velvety turf 
of the lawn. ‘The stone mermaids in the stone basin 
were of irreproachable cleanliness, The steps lead- 
ing up to the front door were white as snow. ‘he 
glass of the windows was polished, the white blinds 
and curtains were spotless. But not a dog barked, 
not a footstep crauched upon the yellow gravel, not 
& voice was heard. 

A young gentleman, who had probably numbered 
some One-and-twenty summers, came whistling along 
the moors on that bright April morning. He was 
walking now under the shadow of the high wall 
which surrounded the large gardens of the Grange. 

Presently the young man walked out into the open 
Space to some distance; then he turned towards the 
Grange, and he could see the windows of the two 
upper storeys, the blossoming boughs of the fruit 
trees, the chimneys and roof of the dul) and unso- 
ciable-looking mansion. 
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Before very long the young man perceived a scar- 
let handkorehief waving in the wind, and fastened to 
the iron bar which held the lattice open. He had an 
opera glass with him, and he turned it full upon that 
window with its svarlet streamer. He perceived 
nothiag more, however. Each ivy leaf was magni- 
fied, as it glittered in the sunbeams, and he could 
distinguish that the bright-hued handkerchief was of 
rich silk. 

These facts did not, it seemed, particularly interest 
the observer ; still he continued to contemplate the 
window and the scarf very steadily. He was not re- 
warded, however, 

After a while, a discontented expression shot from 
the fine dark eyes of the young man, and he uttered 
an impatient expression in French. 

He was a very handsome young man, tall, and 
strongly built, and there was, besides, a singular air 
of nobility stamped upon him, from the crown of his 
head, with its thickly clustering yet crisply shaven 
dark hair, down to the soles of his well-fitting boots. 
His complexion was clear brown, his nose and mouth, 
brow and chin, all nobly chiselled; his eyes large, 
dark, bright and flashing ; his teeth dazzlingly white; 
and to the upper lip was given a character somewhat 
military by a moustache, dark, curling, and artisti- 
cally tended—for Gustave de l’Orme had French 
blood in his veins. His father was a Legitimist, with 
all his prejudices engrained deeply in his nature; 
but his mother was an Italian, a republican lady of 
great beauty and powerful intellect. Gustave in- 
herited the spirit, the intellect, the beauty of his 
mother. He had been brought up in an old chateau 
in the south of France, where his parents eked out 
their slender income as best they might. 

Various political revolutions had ruined the for- 
tunes of the Count de l’Orme many years before his 
marriage. An old, tumble-down chateau, which yet 
bore many traces of former magnificence, and a few 
farms, from which he derived a scanty income, were 
all that remained to the count from his once great 
riches, 

Gustave bad been brought up with the idea that 
he must make his own fortune. He had talent, 
energy, will, aud he resolved todo so. But how? 
His father would fain that he liad become a soldier, 
but not while one of the Bonapartes reigned over 
France. To serve in the armies of the empire would 
be so foul a disgrace in the eyes of the Legitimist 
count that he would far rather have seen his son 
lying dead Before him. 

The countess, on the other hand, was ambitious for 
her only child. Thoroughly opposed to her husband 
in the matter of politics, though united to him in the 


bonds of the closest affection, she so far agreed wit?: 
the count that she would have been sorry to see 
Gustave serving the Imperialists, not because the em- 
peror had usurped the authority which belonged to 
the son of a hundred kings, but because she tolerated 
neither emperors nor kings—nor any power save that 
of the sovereign people embodied in the form of her 
darling republic. 

It was agreed thon, between the count and the 
countess, that Gustave was not to be a soldier. Alt 
military exercises he learned, notwithstanding, and 
he was sent for several months in each year to a mili- 
tary college in Paris. During the remainder of tha 
year he always had an English tutor in the house. 

The count and countess wére both resolved on 
giving their son the best education of which the cen- 
tury was capable. At nineteen, Gustave wrote, 
spoke, and read the English language with fluency. 
He understood German. He was conversant with 
all the best authors of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. He had some acquaintance with tho classics, 
but as it was not his intention to attempt to shino 
either in law, physic, or divinity, his father sent hin: 
to England that he might learn engineering, for his 
instincts pointed in that direction. He wished 
to become a benefactor to his species. Since he 
could not serve his country in the political arena, 
why should he not serve mankind generally by using 
such powers as Heaven had given him for the further- 
ance of those great works which are meant to benefit 
all humanity ? 

At the same time he might retrieve the fallen for- 
tunes of his family, and in the course of years buy 
back those lands and chiteaus which had belonged 
to the ancestors of the De l’'Ormes for centuries. 

Shirley, a large town in the north of England, a 
smoky, grimy, ugly town, was the destination of 
the southern youth. How much his artistic tem- 
perament, his love of the warm and the beautiful, 
bis refined tastes aud instincts, must have revolted 
against the ugly surroundings, the cruel climate, 
the somewhat uncouth language of northern England, 
must be left to the imaginations of the readers of this 
story. 

There was not a grain of affectation about this 
fine young Frenchman. He had come to England to 
learn engineering, and he set about the task with 
hearty goodwill and manly determination. One great 
| advantage for Gustave was his thorough knowledge 
| of the language. He spoke with just enough accent 
| to make his frank voice musical and plaintive, while 
| it sounded manly in the ears of his English com- 
rades, 

Mr. Carstones, with whom he had been placed, was 
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a worthy and learned man, with a very unworthy 
and unlearned wife. Domestic arrangements under 
the care of Mrs. Carstones were anything but satis- 
factory to the five young men whom her husband took 
as pupils. The dinners were ill-cooked, the rooms 
were untidy; in winter the blankets were insuffi- 
cient, and the firing scanty. But then Mr. Carstones 
had to submit to these things as much as any of his 
pupils. They all loved the good map thoroughly, 
and profited so well by his instruction that these do- 
mestic evils were ina manner forgotten. 

Gustave had now been fortwo years at Shirley. He, 
with his fellow pupils and My. Carstones, had, on 
three several occasions, passed a fortnight at the 
house of a Mr. Bradley, Vicar of Weybridge, a vil- 
lage which stood fovr miles from Longmore Grange. 
There they had met—but we shall not anticipate ; 
the story shall proceed in regular course. 

Gustave stared a very long time at the latticed 
window and the scarlet handkerchief. But soon he 
grew tired ot this fruitless watching, and, still keep- 
ing close uuder the wall, he proceeded for some time 
until he stopped before that tall iron gate, through 
whose bars be could command a view of the mer- 
maids. the basin, the lawn, and the silent, stolid front 
f Longmore Grange. Gustave had the effrontery to 
stand for fully ten minutes contemplating this most 
doll and respectable mansion. At last—wonder of 
wonders—ke saw something moving down a side 
alley, with high hedges of cypress, which ran round 
to the back of the house. Above these high hedges 
was approaching slowly and surely a man’s hat, with 
a silver band. There was the rumbling of wheels, the 
pattering of herses’ feet; two moments more.and a 
solid carriage»square and ugly in build as the Grange 
itself, and drawm by two clumsy bay horses, driven 
by a very fat eosehman, came round from the region 
of the stables.and drew up before the porch. ‘T'wo 
ladies came dowm the.steps and entered the carriage. 
The coachman drew -up:his reins, and wheeled the 
horses slowly round towards the front gate. Gus- 
tave stood aside, aud presently the gate was opened 
by a prim servant-maid. Gustave’s politeness 
prompted him to assist her in opening the gate; 
therefore, while she was fastening back one side, 
he was similarly occupied with the other half, 
steadying a stone weight against it to keep it open. 
In the meanwhile, the carriage rumbled on over the 
gravel. Gustave stood upright now and looked at 
the window ; he thus had a good view of the two 
ladies. One was short and fat; she was more than 
fifty years old, and wore a false front. The other 
lady was thin, angular, and bony. She was proba- 
bly a few years older than her companion. She 
wore her own short gray hair, and the expression of 
her countenance was severe in the extreme. Both 
ladies were handsomely dressed in lavender-coloured 
satins, black velvet jackets, white ermine collarettes, 
and bonnets of ruby-coloured velvet, surmounted 
with feathers of the same hue. Both ladies saw 
Gustave, and the elder one uttered an exclamation 
of horror. The young man raised his hat from his 
head, bowing gravely to the ladies; but they returned 
his salute only in the very coldest fashion. 

“Why, that is the young man that we met at Mr. 
Bradley’s at Weybridge,” cried Miss Lavinia Single- 
ton, to her sister, Miss Grace. ‘*‘ What can he be 
doing about the place? on a day, too, when we have 
resolved to drive into Shirley! It looks to me very 
suspicious, I think we had better return.” 

“T should call him and question him,” cried fat 
Miss Grace, starting up and opening the window of 
communication between the interior of the carriage 
and the coachman’s box. “ Stop, Williamson, stop!” 
and the coachman drew up his reins. “ Desire that 
‘young man to come here,” continued Miss Grace, in 
an authoritative voice. 

The coachman waved his whip towards Gustave, 
who still lingered near the entrance gate. 

“Hi! please to step this way, sir,” cried William- 
son. 

Gustave hastened to the carriage window, hat in 
hand. He smiled such a fascinating smile as would 
have sent a whole colovy of school-girls frantic with 
admiration. But his grace, his manly beauty, and 
his chivalrous politeness were all lost upon the stern 
Miss Singletons. 

“T believe we have met you at Mrs. Bradley’s,”’ 
observed Miss Grace, putting her gold eye-glass into 
her eye, and scanning the young man severely. 

“T have had that honour,” said Gustave, speaking 
with his sweet foreign accent, and in his most dulcet 
tones. 

“We never approve,” continued Miss Grace, “ of 
Mr. Bradley inviting Mr. Carstones’s young people 
and our young people at the same time. Asaclergy- 
man he ought to have known better. Now, pray 
what are you doing here at Longmore Grange? 
Fae ought to be aware that you have no business 

ere.” 

“* Nay, madame, this is Easter week and a holiday,” 








replied Mr. Carstones’s pupil. ‘I do not like close, 
smoky towns like Shirley, and I adore the country. 
With Mr. Carstones’s full permission I have absented 
myself fora few days, and have taken up my resi- 
dence in one of the moorland villages, whence my 
companions and myself make pleasant excursions into 
the country.” 

“T should wish, then, youngman,” observed Miss 
Grace, sententiously, “that your excursions should 
lie in a direction which would leave Longmore 
Grange quite out of the question. There is nothing 
interesting in this neighbourhood; and my sister 
and myself have both an especial objection to any 
individual of the ruder sex prowling round the walls 
of our establishment.” 

“You — no yee Nga at the house,” 
cried Miss Lavinia, y- 

“Certainly not,” chimedin Miss Grace; “and I 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourself.” 

The young man with difficulty restrained his 
laughter. But politeni quered, and he kept his 
gravity. 

“A -wwatch shall be setonyou,” said: Miss Lavinia, 
who was the more excitable of the two, ladies ; “and 
if you be found within two-miles of the Grange, Mr. 

shall be.acquainted with the fact. I shall 
make a point of requesting him to put you under re- 
straint and confinement in. your own chamber.” 

“ And,” added Miss Grace, “don’t say we have not 
warned you.” 

Gustave bowed very low to hide the smothered 
laughter which convulsed him, Then the carriage 
drove on, 

“Poor old ladies,” said Gustave, looking after it. 
“ They have ruled so long in their own sphere that 
they imagine themselves the despots of mankind at 

‘Ze. 

Then be turned round slowly and walked back- 
wards in the direetion from which be had first come. 
Soon he-again found himself contemplating the lat- 
ticed window whence the crimson handkerchief 
was fluttering in the-breeze. Now there was-more 
encouragement for the handsome young Frenchman, 
for a small white-hand, on which-was a precious ruby 
that glittered in the eumbeams, was waved to him, 
and a delicate finger pointed towards the thatched 
roofs of some out-buildings which stood amid a colony 
of budding elms, all within the precincts of the stone 
walls which surrounded the Grange. 

So Gustave walked on, still skirting that barrier 
which enclosed the divinity of the scarlet handker- 
chief and the ruby ring. It was a long way round. 
Presently he paused, where the tall, budding elms 
nodded to him over the gray wall. He sprang up 
manfully and seized the branches. In another mo- 
ment he was in the tree. After that he leaped down 
as lightly as he had sprung up. A soft, velvety turf 
received him, Close at hand was a five-barred gate, 
leading into a small farmyard. 

A scrupulously clean yard was that, with straw 
which looked fresh and yellow as gold; some very 
white ducks were sailing upon a very limpid pool; 
and the door of a cow-house was open, where the 
sunbeams shone in upon four white cows, each teth- 
ered in a separate niche, and each chewing the cud 
with evident satisfaction. 

All at once a light laugh broke upon his ear, and 
he turned hastily round. A young girl, carelessly 
but gracefully dressed in a bright violet upper skirt 
on an under one of black satin, her arms and neck 
defended from the sharpness of the spring breeze by 
a heavy jacket of white fur and a scarlet silk hand- 
kerchief folded in the form of a hood placed on her 
head and tied under her chin, ran forward joyously 
to meet him with extended hand—the hand on which 
glowed the ruby ring which had been waved to him 
throngh the latticed window. 

“Ah!” cried thegirl. “Ihave been watching you 
for ever so long from behind that great tree, and you 
did look so disappointed to find nobody here, and the 
stupid hens were making such a cluttering, just like 
Miss Grace and Miss Lavinia when they give usa 
lecture. They are both gone into Shirley, I suppose 
you know, as itis holiday week, to spend the day 
with their rich friends, the Porsons, and they have 
left us with the hideous Swiss. governess, the sanc- 
timonious Scotch governess, the heavy, prosy Ger- 
man governess, and a parlour-maid called Perkinton, 
worse than any of them, to look after us, not to 
mention the other servants, of course, any of whom 
would be glad to earn half-a-crown by carrying a 
tale to those two detestable old Gorgons. So you 
see, my dear count, I am living in danger’s camp, 
surrounded by perils and spies of all sorts. I am 
sure you ought to be very much obliged to me for 
running such risks merely for the pleasure of shaking 
hands with you and asking after your health. But 
then you know you are a prodigious favourite of 
mine. Dozens of young men, both in Shirley and 
out of it, would be ready to bite off their fingers if 
they could see us now, for my papa is the richest 








man in this county, my dear Gustave, and I am.his 
only child.” 

The speaker danced a pirouette, as she spoke, all 
round Gustave. Her small feet were encased in ele- 
gant kid boots, ornamented with tassels. Her coun- 
tenance was vivacious, piquente—far from pretty, 
for her complexion was tallow, her features very ir- 
regular, and her eyes somewhat too deeply set be- 
neath her broad, intelligent forehead ; still, those 
eyes were very bright,.and her teeth were white and 
perfect. She had also an abundance of yellow- 
coloured hair; but in these days it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to know whether to assign this crowning grace 
of womanhood to bounteous Dame Nature, or to tho 
artistic skill of a French perruquier. 

Nellie Maleolm—that was the name of this vivacious 
damsel—continued to dance round and round Gus- 
tave, chattering as incessantly as the little birds 
which ¢hirruped overhead amid the boughs of the 
elms. 5 

But surely there:was a blank look of disappoint- 
ment on the handsome face of Gustave. He spoke 
politely, and he.etrove to smile. But all the while 
his eyes wandered round, as though in search of 
somebody,andjhe did not half understand the pur- 
port of Miss Nellie’s chatter. 

a all the other young ladies.quite well?” ho 
as at length. 

Nellie pouted. Her lips were thick, and she looked 
almost plain as.she answered : 

“TI su mean Mabel Carrington. She was 
a@ great of -yours last Christmas when we 
were Visiting the vicar, but I can assure you she is 
not at all the-kind of girkto likes bit of fun of this 
sort. She,wonld ti you most impertinent to ex- 
pect her to.come and meet you clandestinely, as she 
would say:” 

This odd’Néllio grimaced, and spoke in a mocking 
tone, as though.she were. mimicking the said Mabel 


Carrington. ; 

“She would: make.a,speech three yards long—she 
is the most.prosy, prim, puritanical, proud puppet 
you ever heard of.” 

Nellie Malcolm shook herself, and shrugged her 
shoulders, and appeared to be, to use a common 
phrase, thoroughly “ put out.” Gustave looked at 
herand smiled. He was young, gay, and handsome, 
and he could not be insensible to the fact that this 
rich young heiress, whose figure was graceful, whose 
manners were sprightly, and who, though she was 
not pretty, was still fascinating enough to attract 
admirers, was very much delighted with him; and 
that if, following the customs of his country, he 
should resolve to repair the fortunes of his family 
by contracting a splendid marriage, he would have 
a fine chance of buying back the De 1’Orme estates 
and chateaux, should he propose for the hand of the 
manufacturer’s daughter. 

While Gustave, with the natural hilarity of youth, 
felt pleased to think that such a chanco lay within 
his reach, he yet in his heart knew that such a 
course of action would be highly distasteful to him 
—would be mean, dishonourable, and unmanly, for 
he did not love Nellie Malcolm, and he knew that ho 
never could love her. 

“ So Miss Carrington would be shocked,” he said, 
“if she thought I had climbed the wall, and had 
come here in the hope of seeing her.” 

“T tell you she would preach a sermon about it 
four yards long,” replied Nellie. “I always heard, 
Count do l’Orme, that you young Frenchmen were 
very fond of liberty after you were married ; that you 
liked to go about to theatres and cafés, and enjoy 
yourselves. If you married Miss Carrington sho 
would expect you to go to church every Wednesday 
and Friday throughout Lent. She would not allow 
you to go to a theatre uvless she were quite certain 
that the piece acted would be what she would call a 
moral piece.” 

Here Miss Malcolm nodded her head in so absurd 
a fashion that De l’Orme broke into a laugh. 

“I daresay you think her very pretty, don’t you?” 
continued Miss Nellie ; ‘so she is, perhaps, accord- 
ing to some tastes, not gener ins to mine.” 

Gustave felt inclined to say “ I cannot compliment 
you-then on your taste, Miss Malcolm,” but he re- 
strained himself. 

“I don’t like those uncertain-coloured eyes,” con- 
tinued Miss Malcolm, ‘and such frizzy, dark hair, 
and I think her mouth a great.deal too wide. Worse 
than all that, she has no style. She might just as 
well be a lamp-post dressed up. Ob, dear me! I 
don’t like her at all.” 

Gustave was a Frenchman, and compliments flowed 
naturally from his lips. He was kind-hearted be- 
sides, and he could see that poor Nellie was flustered, 
annoyed, and jealous. Without sacrificiug truth, 
therefore, he made the rich heiress a flattering speech, 
at which her little eyes sparkled, and her pale cheeks 
glowed. 

“Grace and style,” said he, “the attractive elements 
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which in France we term distingué, are all found 
united in the person of Miss Nellie Malcolm,” and he 
bowed. “Do you know that, during our pleasant 
visit at Christmas to Weybridge Rectory, where Car- 
lyle, Desmond, and myself had the happiness of meet- 
ing with the four young ladies who had not gone 
home for the holidays, and who had been invited ‘by 
the kindly vicar to pass a fortnight at his house, 
your extreme good taste in dress, the gracefulness of 
your figure, and the admirable blending of colours in 
your attire, were made the constant subjects of our 
discourse?” : 

Nellie burst into a little laugh of satisfaction. 

“Desmond,” she said, “he isan Irishman--Car- 
lyle, he’s a Scotchman. But, dear me, I like the 
French better than either of those. I don’t think I'll 
ever marry any one but a Frenchman, Papa and 
mamma were in the south of France last Christmas 
for mamma's health, and that’s how it was that I was 
left at this horrid Longmore Grange all the holidays. 
I had not been very well, and papa would not let me 
go out on # visit anywhere, fearing that, as it was 
Christmas time, they would be sure to keep mo up 
late, so I had to stay here. You:know at the vicar- 
age we all went to bed punctually at ten. What o 
happy fortnight it was! Then back again here to 
this misery! I shan’t be at school after July, Lam 
going to leave then, for good. I shall be eighteen in 
May. You must come and visit us at Berkeley Hall. 
If you are fond of riding we can give yowa treat, for 
we have very fine horses in our stables. In fact, we 
have everything at Berkeley Hall.” 

“ You are very kind,” returned Gustave, “ but Iam 
returning to France in July.” 

“No great hurry for a month or so,” cried Nellie. 
“Surely you will come and pass a month at Berke- 
ley Hall.” 

“You are very kind, very,” returned the young 
Frenchman, “Indeed [ must say‘that I have met 
with nothing but kindness in England, and amongst 
the English.” 

“You should come and live here,” cried Nellie, 
vivaciously. ‘‘You should put yourself under the 
government of grim Lavinia and dumpty Grace for 
about a month. They are making quite a fortune out 
of this dull prison-house that they call ‘ Longmore 
Grange.’” 

Then Gustave laughed, and told Nellie of his 
rencontre with Misses Lavinia and Grace that morn- 
ing. 

“Can’t we walk a little bit ?” cried Nellie. ‘It’s 
~ cold standing here in the wind, although the sun 
shines.” 

“In the south of France in April,” returned Gus- 
ay we have it as warm as you have it here in 

uly.” 

“Delightful!” cried Nellie. 
Perhaps I shall some day.” 

She glanced up shyly into the handsome face of 
der companion. 

They were walking*now pretty briskly under the 
shade of thetrees. There was not very much space. 
The grass plot was small, andif they had once ven- 
tured out into the open garden, they would have been 
seen from the windows of the house. 

Gustave glanced about him restlessly. To tell the 
truth, he had not come to Longmore Grange with any 
idea of seeing Miss Nellie—indeed, it would not 
have vexed him much had he been informed that he 
must never hope to see that young lady again, 
although he liked her very well in her way; but 
ever since the Christmas holidays——end this was 
April—he had been haunted by the memory of a cer- 
tain pair of eyes, in his dreams. he had listened to 
the sweet, dulcet tones of one voice, which was for 
him the most entrancing music in the world. Neither 
eyes nor voice, however, were those of Miss Nellie 
Malcolm, 

Every Sunday morning Miss Lavinia and Miss 
Grace, with their twelve pupils and their three 
governesses, drove into Weybridge village, ina large 
waggonette which belonged to Longmore Grange; 
end every Sunday morning since Christmas the pupils 
of Mr. Carstones, eschewing the smoke of Shirley, 
drove out to Weybridge ina trap, and attended the 
church where Mr. Bradley preached. 

_The Miss Singletons’ twelve young ladies occu- 
pied two.curtained pews, so that it was quite impos- 
sible during the service for any of their admirers to 
gaze upon their beauty. But the aisle was very long 
in the old village church, and the three young men 
always occupied a pew from which they could see 
the young ladies walk up to their seat, and down 
again on their way to the waggonette after service 
had concluded. 

Every Sunday then, for the space of a minute and 
a half, the enthusiastic young count had been privi- 
leged to gaze into the face of that beautiful Mabel 
Carrington who had won his heart, and whom Miss 
Nellie stigmatised as proud, puritanical, prudish, 
and preaching sermons Pour yards long. 


“T wish I lived there. 





Every holiday that he could command found Gus- 
tave in the neighbourhood of Longmore Grange, 
and his perseverance had never been rewarded by 
the sight of one fair face until this memorable April 
morning when we introduce him to the reader. 

iss Nellie Malcolm, however, possessed an opera- 
glass, and through this she had frequently seen Gus- 
tave standing out upon the open part of the moor, 
with an eye-glass in his hand, turned full upon the 
Grange. Hence her feminine device of the scarlet 
handkerchief. Gustave understood it, beeause he 
had received a little note, unsigned, through the post, 
which contained the following words: 

“One day during the Easter week the fair sisters 
Grace and Lavinia are going into Shirley to spend 
the whole day with their fat friends, the: Porsons. If 
you are out on the moor every morning during the 
Easter week, between nine and ten o'clock, you will 
see one day a red handkerchief tied to the lattico 
window which is grown over with ivy. That will 
inform you that the sisters are going into town on 
that especial day. There are.aclump of elms over- 
hanging the wall,.and the branches are so low that 
you can easily climb into them and so leap down on 
the other side. I .will meet you there,” 

This, then, was the manner in which the meeting 
had been arranged; but Gustave had not had the 
slightest idea that he should have had the pleasure 
of encountering Miss Nellie Malcolm. He was greatly 
disappointed that his unremitting assiduities had met 
with no response from the beautiful Mabel Carring- 
ton. At the same time he was delighted to find 
that she whom he had, in his own mind, likened to a 
lily of the valley was more shrinking, moro retiring 
than the gay, bold, talking, amusing Nellie Malcolm. 

All at once Miss Nellie started and uttered a slight 
scream. 

“YT hear Vick barking and snarling,” she said. 
“She is a detestable old dog, the especial pet of Miss 
Grace. She is running in the garden now with the 
sanctimonious Scotch governess, Miss Mackenzie, 
and no doubt Franlein Richter, the German governess, 
is with her. In another moment they will come under 
the trees—they will see us. I shall be locked up for 
a week, and they will give you into custody ona 
charge of trespass. Run round to the farm; take 
shelter among the cows. It is no use to climb up 
into the trees, for the foliage is not thick enough to 
hide you.” 

Gustave saw the good sense contained in the advice 
of Miss Nellie. He sprang over the five-barred gate 
and disappeared, just as Miss Mackenzie and the 
German governess stepped on to the grass. 


CHAPTER II. 
On her pallid cheek and forehead 
Came a colour anda light, 
As I have seen the ros: 
Flushing in the north 


red 
ern night, Tennyson, 
’ “Tt very glad about the grass,” cried the German 


governess. “It is so.soft and nice to one’s feet.” 

The German governess was intensely ugly. Her 
face was so large and broad that the faces of other 
women looked quite tiny by comparison. She had a 
heavy under-jaw, thick lips, and a flat nose; her 
complexion was excessively dark, with a coarse- 
grained skin. She wasabout eight-and-twenty years 
of age. She had, however, an abundance of brown 
hair of her own, and this was dressed up to an un- 
natural height, over such tremendous cushions that 
the effect—large face, towering hair, and all—was 
positively appalling. 

Young children cried and ran away when they saw 
poor Fraulein approaching them. Yet she was not 
an ill-natured woman; she was only very narrow- 
minded and prejudiced, and her manner of speaking 
the English language often convulsed her hearers with 
laughter. She was stuffed into a very tight merino 
dress, for excessively stout was Fraulein, and one of 
her weaknesses was liking to have all her things 
made too small for her, 

“I’m very glad about the grass,” repeated Frau- 
lein, who meant to say that she liked to feel the turf 
under her feet, 

Miss Mackenzie was a little, sharp-featured, 
freckled Scotchwoman, with a clever face and sandy 

She was about thirty-five years old, and was 
the head teacher at Longmore Grange. Her figure 
was slight, and she was neatly dressed in black 
merino, with spotless collar aud cuffs. Curiously 
she scanned the countenance of Miss Nellie. Mal- 
colm. That youug damsel had finshed to a deep 
crimson, but.she folded her arms and smiled a de- 
fiant, saucy smile at her two governesses. 

“You must have been for some time under the 
trees,” observed Miss Mackenzie. ‘‘ We have walked 
six times round the garden. Vick has only just come 
out to us—” 

The fat, pampered dog appeared on the scene just 
as the governess spoke, 

“Tam very fond of walking under the trees,” ob- 





served Nellie Malcolm. 
here.” 

“T hardly think one needs much shade from the 
April sun,” said the Scotch governess. ‘ We don’t 
get too much brightness out here on these moors,” 
and the lady’s small, ferret-like eyes. scanned curi- 
ously every portion of the grass. 

“Let us walk out into the open garden,” said 
Nellie. “Ihave had enough of the shade for the 
present,” 

Neither of the teachers offered any objection. So 
the threé ladies walked out into the open garden ; 
and, by the time they had paced three times round 
it, Nellie Malcolm became convinced that the young 
count had effected his escape. 

Presently the silence was broken by the booming 
of a loud gong. 

This was the signal that the luncheon was ready, 
and the three ladies hastened eagerly into the house 
—for, in all communities where the members lead 
eventless and monotonous lives, the meal-hours are 
welcomed with avidity. Through a long passage, 
where were flower-pots arranged on either side, the 
three ladies passed into. a dining-room, handsomely 
but simply furnished, where two smartly dressed 
maid-servants were in attendance, and eleven young 
ladies were taking their places at the hospitably 
spread board. Whatever charges such volatile dam- 
sels as Nellie Malcolm might bring against the ladies 
Lavinia and Grace, they could not be accused of stary- 
ing their pupils. 

The luncheon was more likea dinner. Hot potatoes 
and other vegetables, a round of cold beef, a rabbit 
pie, apple tart, cheese, biscuits, oranges, with plenty 
of light, wholesome table beer, formed a repast of 
which both teachers and pupils partook most heartily. 
Each young lady, however, paid one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, with extras. Longmore Grange 
was considered an expensive and first-class estab- 
lishment. 

When luncheon was over, Miss Mackenzie arose 
and addressed the pupils as follows: 

“This is a holiday, and the time is at your own 
disposal. I should propose, however, that you play a 
game of croquet out on the lawn, or amuse yourselves 
in some way in the open air, rather than sit in the 
school-room, where you merely gossip or read foolish 
story-books,” 

A murmur arose, a few pouted and returned to 
their story-books and their gossiping, but a few more 
were wise enough to follow the advice of the good 
little governess. These last, having equipped them- 
selves for the garden, sallied forth with croquet-balls 
and mallets, and began to take advantage of the sweet, 
fresh air of the morning. 

Among these last was Mabel Carrington, the beau- 
tiful girl who attracted the young Frenchman so 
powerfully, and for whose sake he was even yet lin- 
gering in the precincts of Longmore Grange.- 

We must.describe Mabel, for she will be the heroine 
ofthe following pages. She was a tall,and singularly 
graceful girl of eighteen. Hor rich dark hair was 
curly and wavy, and arranged in a fashion peculiar 
to herself. Her complexion was fair as the petals of 
a blush rose. There was the faintest possible tinting 
of pink on the cheeks, but the full, ripe lips were red 
as scarlet berries. The broad, fair brow betokened 
intellect. The large eyes, which Miss Nellie had 
termed of an uncertain colour, were of that hazel tint 
which looks blue in some lights; the lashes were 
long, silken, and dark. The nose was delicately 
formed, with a proudly arched nostril. 

But there was something nobler than mere beauty 
in the countenance of Mabel, an expression at once 
benevolent, refined, thoughtful, yet at times viva- 
cious—a look tender, yet strong. It was a very 
peculiarface, Looking upon some countenances, one 
is inclined to prophesy for their owners a strange 
destiny, and Mabel Carrington’s was one of those 
f 


“ Tt’s so shady and pleasant 


aces. 

Mabel’s father was a colonel in India, a younger 
brother of a baronet. She was an only child, and 
had been sent to Europe for her health six years be- 
fore this story opens. 

During all that time she had been under the care 
of the Miss Singletons at Longmore Grange. Her 
father the colonel, and her uncle the baronet, had 
been onsuch very bad terms that they had not spoken 
for years. The latter was childless and a bachelor ; 
there was, therefore, every probability that this title 
would descend to the father of Mabel. But it was 
entirely in his power to will away the whole of his 
fortune, and he had long ago announced that it was 
his intention so to do, 

The colonel, however, possessed a private fortune 
of about a thousand a year. Thus the future of 
Mabel appeared to be well provided for. Hermother 
was in India with her father, but the colonel and his 
wife were expected home at the end of the summer. 

Mabel played croquet for the space of an hour. It 
seemed that she was not very skilful with the mallet 
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on that particular morning. It may have been that 
her thoughts wandered ; and aclue to her silence and 
abstraction will be obtained if we listen to a conver- 
sation between Nellie Malcolm and herself, which 
took place during one of the long pauses which are 
inevitable to every player of croquet. 

“T have seen somebody this morning that you 
know,” said Nellie, vivaciously; “seen and spoken 
to him.” 

“ To him!” echoed Mabel. 

Her large eyes opened with surprise. 

“Yes. Ido not speak of any uninteresting crea- 
ture of the female sex,”’ replied Nellie; “ but of the 
handsome young French count with whom we were 
all so charmed last Christmas at the rectory.” 

Nellie looked boldly into the beautiful face of 
Mabel as she spoke, and she had the pleasure of see- 
ing Miss Carrington flush hotly, then become exces- 
sively pale. 

“ Has Monsieur de l’Orme called here?” inquired 
Mabel. 

“How can you ask such a question?” retorted 
Nellie. “Called bere at this horrible nunnery where 
we are all prisoners, and where the foot of man is 
never allowed toenter? No; buthe has been haunt- 
ing the neighbourhood for weeks. This morning I 
happened to be walking under the elm trees, and, lo 
and behold! he dropped from among their branches 
atmy feet. Oh, he was delightful, and he was so 
pleased to seeme. He is coming to stay for a month 
at Berkeley Hallin July.” 

Mabel drew herself up very straight. 

“ If the Miss Singletons discovered this,” she said, 
“they would be very angry with you, Nellie.” 

“ Perhaps you will kindly inform them of it,” re- 
turned Nellie, gaily. 

Mabel shook her head, and smiled faintly. 

“You know I would not betray you,” she said. 
* But you are not doing what is right.” 

““Why not?” asked Nellie, sharply. 

“ Because, you see, we are here as it were under 
parole. We are bound in honour to abide by the rules 
of this house while we remain in it; and I don’t 
think a gentleman respects a lady for affording him 
clandestine meetings.” 

“ Dear me!” cried Nellie; “then you mean to say 
that he does not respect me?” 

“No, I do not mean that,” returned Mabel. 

Then it was her turn to play, and the conversation 
broke off for a time. 

The dinner hour at Longmore Grange was six 
o'clock, and all the young ladies were expected to be 
arrayed in dinuer costume. 

Mabel wore black silk, a square body, trimmed with 
black lace, and a bow of scarlet ribbon at her white 
throat. She entered the dining-room about ten 
minutes before the bell rang. The gas was not put 
on fully, and the large room was in shadow. She 
heard a step in the conservatory ; another moment, 
and Gustave de l'Orme stood before her. She 
started, but did not utter an exclamation. 

“‘ Miss Carrington,” cried Gustave, “ do not look at 
me so severely. I could not have written to you, for 
you would never have received my letter. You may 
tell me that I have no right to address you, yet 
during that happy fortnight that we passed under the 
roof of the vicar you condescended toconverse with me 
a great deal, and when I ventured to tell you that 
you were dearer to me than my own life you did not 
repulse me. You only said—I remember your words— 
*I would never reject your true love; but I must be 
assured that it is true before I listen to your declara- 
tion. Time and circumstances alone can prove that, 
Count de l'Orme, and meanwhile I am under tutors 
and governors; and my parents must be consulted, 
even should your love be as serious as you say it is. 
Therefore let us wait, Count de l’Orme.’ You could 
add no more, for some one entered the room, and the 
conversation was interrupted, and I have never 
spoken to you from that day tillnow. But I have 
never been able to rest. I have haunted this house, 
in the hope of being able to see you or hear you speak 
—to hear, in fact, my fate from your own lips.” 

“A school-girl’s fate is notin her own power,” 
returned Mabel, gravely. “Iam no coquette, and it 
is my nature to speak truth always, therefore my an- 
swer to you is the same as it was at Weybridge 
Rectory. If your love were what you say it is, I 
would give you mine in return, Gustave de l’'Orme— 

that is, if my parents sanctioned it. But howam I 
to know that you are not merely amusing yourself 
by striving to win the affections of an ignorant 
school-girl? Even if you are now sincere, you may 
0 away and forget me in afew months. But if you 
come back again, say at the end of two years, and 
tell my father what you hate told me now, I will 
promise to love you all my life.” 

There was a simplicity and a grandeur about 
Mabel Carrington, a tenderness which was at once 
dignified and outspoken, which completely entranced 
the young count. Mabel had tacitly confessed her 


love, for had she not promised to be faithful to him 
for two years? He was entranced; he threw him- 
self at her knees, and covered ber hand with kisses. 
She drew it away, and addressed him in tones at once 
sweet and severe. 

“ You must not come here again, Count de l’Orme,”’ 
she said. “ You have forced a clandestine meeting 
upon me, and this is not generous.” 

The young man sprang to his feet. 

“TI will not intrude again,” he said; “but, oh, 
Mabel, give me your hand, and promise that you will 
think of me sometimes.” 

Mabel gave him her hand. 

“T will think of you, Gustave,” she said; “and now 
adieu.” 

At that moment the dinner bell rang loudly 

throughout the house; Gustave effected his escape, 
and Mabel returned to the dinner table, agitated, but, 
if the truth were known, with a deep, quiet satisfac- 
tion at her heart. 
The young ladies at Longmore Grange retired to 
rest at ten o'clock. Just as the teachers were dis- 
missing them with their bedroom candles, and just as 
the clock was striking, there camea very loud knock- 
ing at the hall door. Another moment, and the ladies 
Lavinia and Grace had entered the hall, and the 
sharp voice of Miss Lavinia was heard exclaiming : 

“ Miss Mabel Carrington is wanted in the drawing- 
room.” 

Mabel’s heart beat fast ; she felt an ominous dread 
of ill. A few moments more, and she had entered 
the large drawing-room, which was furnished in faded 
yellow satin. A fire burned in the low grate, and the 
two mistresses of the mansion, still in their out-of- 
door attire, stood upon the hearth rug. 

Very stern did the two sisters Singleton appear, 
and very severe were the looks which they bent upon 
Mabel. 

‘Miss Carrington,” said Miss Grace, “it is our 
painful duty to inform you that Longmore Grange is 
no longer a fitting residence for you.” 

Mabel could only think of the young Count de 
l’'Orme. Shesupposed that her interview in the con- 
servatory must have been reported to her governesses. 
She trembled, blushed, and turned pale. 

“T entreat you, Miss Grace,” she said, “to have 
some compassion on me. I——” 

But Miss Grace waved her hand severely at her 
beautiful pupil. 

“ Be silent, if you please,” she said. “ Compassion 
we cannot afford to entertain. We cannot be expected 
todo more than our meansadmit. You have enjoyed 
all the luxuries of wealth at Longmore Grange, all 
the comforts of an English home. It is time that you 
opened your eyes to the stern realities of life. My 
sister and myself have decided on the best course of 
action for you. You are to start for Paris to-morrow.” 

“For Paris!” echoed Mabei, in wild amazement. 

“To-morrow,” repeated Miss Grace, with another 
wave of the hand. 

Mabel stood pale, transfixed with surprise, with her 
heart beating to suffocation; before her stern school- 
mistresses. 

“We called at the post-office to-day,” continued 
Miss Grace, ‘‘ and asked for the letters for Longmore 
Grange. There was one for us from India; it was 
written by the chief of your father’s creditors——” 

“ Oreditors!” echoed Mabel. 

Then Miss Lavinia spoke. 

“The great Poonah Wannah Bank has failed,” she 
said, impressively. ‘‘ Your father’s fortune of forty 
thousand pounds is irretrievably Jost. Worse than 
that, he is in debt—he is in debt to us for six 
months for your board and education; he owes 
us eighty pounds. This is a very terrible affair. 
Your father, Miss Carrington, has sold out of the 
regiment. He has also sold his furniture, plate, pic- 
tures,and your mother has sold her jewels; alto- 
gether they have realised ten thousand pounds. But 
your father’s liabilities were enormous, for he was 
a shareholder in that bank. He has, therefore, given 
up eight thousand pounds of that ten to his creditors, 
who have generously returned to him two thousand, 
on the interest of which he and your mother will 
have to economise for the rest of their days. But 
there is nothing for you, and meanwhile, until they 
can return to England, what is to become of you? 
Of course we can’t keep you. You must have eight 
or ten pounds of pocket-money, we were reckoning, 
and we thought of making you advertise for a situa- 
tion as a governess; but it might be many weeks 
before you obtained a situation, and, meanwhile, of 
course, we can’t afford to keep you—we only re- 
ceived thirty-five pounds from the creditors out of 
the eighty which are due to us. But yesterday we 
met with a lady at Shirley who lives in Paris, but 

has been visiting a sister for the last month. She 
receives boarders in Paris, and looks out for situa- 
tions for young Englishwomen as governesses, and 
so on. When she heard of your plight, Madame St. 





Pierre—who is English, but married to a Frenchman 





—at once offered to take charge of you. She is an 
admirable person, and will board you for @ pound a 
week. Ina month she has promised to find you a 
comfortable and respectable position. This will bi 
a great advantage to you, forin afew months you 
will acquire the Parisian accent, then you will be en- 
abled to obtain a much larger salary as governess in 
England.” 

Thus the fate of Mabel was disposed of by theso 
pitiless women, who had made large profits out of her 
for years, and now turned heradrift atthe first blas: 
of misfortune, without a word of compassion. 

There was not the faintest echo of the great war 
cry which was so soon to reverberate through 
Europe audible on that April night, when the sis- 
ters Lavinia and Grace made up their minds to send 
the beautiful Mabel to become a sojourner in a strange 
land; nor could Mabel have supposed that her fate 
was to be as tragic and her story as wild as uny of 
those which history has had to record. She know nos 
that it would be her lot to be shut up in Paris. 

(To be continued.) 


FALSE HEARTS. 

WE cannot praise false hair. We do not fancy 

it. Braid it, curl it; crimp it, frizz Y: do it up as 

you may, it is always a hair’s-breadth fr 
thi 


om the true 


ing. 

But objectionable as false hair is, there is some- 
thing much worse, and that is a false heart. He 
who carries.a false heart bears within himself a 
heavy burden. He is an enemy to others, but he is 
@ worse enemy to himself. He betrays others, but 
he betrays himself still more deeply. He may in- 
jure another temporarily and slightly; he injures 
himself permanently, and with all who know him. 
People presently see that he is the natural enemy 
of all mankind, and all mankind instinctively be- 
come enemies to him. 

peony Fe the crowning virtue of human cha- 
racter. ere is nothing that can be said of any 
person which will go farther to exalt him in uni- 
versal estimation than to say, “He is perfectly 
true.’’ Even in politics—where the abominable doc- 
trine has been proclaimed that all is fair—nothing 
8 ms @ man more than to have it known of 
~ Ebo gene om. ba.snemah ar sivenaio.’ th 

© case can very strongly. ou- 
sands of advantages resulting from truth and faith- 
fulness may readily be sta’ The traitor in war 
is shot; and the feeling is common to all men that 
he who is treacherous and false in ordinary affairs 
is equally contemptible, even if he does not deserve 
quite so severe a punishment. 

But after all people are true or false more from 
the mye nee of instinct than from any reasoning 
on the advantages of the one, or the disadvantages 
of the other. ‘The serpent stings the bosom that 
warms him because he isaserpent. On the other 
hand, the little untutored child who took off his own 
coat and spread it over his still jouneee brother 
when the two were perishing together of cold was 
prompted by no reasoning, by no consideration of 
advantage to himself; but by the irresistible im- 
pulse of a pure and noble heart. Such examples, 
though rare, are sufficient to make the whole of this 
dark world brighter. 


A RATHER severe shock of earthquake was expe- 
rienced in the northern and north-western counties 
of England on the night of the 17th ult., at a little 
after eleven o’clock at night. In some parts of 
Lancashire the shock was sufficiently violent to 
cause considerable alarm. 

A Sutxy Woman.—Sulkiness, if you be not 
blind, should be avoided by all means. A sulky 
man is bad enough; what, then, must be a sulky 
woman, and that woman a wife, a constant inmate, 
acompanion dayand night? Only think of the 
delight of sitting at the table for a week, and not 
exchanging a word all the while! Very bad to be 
scolding for such a length of time, but this is far 
better than thesulks. If you have your eyes, and 
look sharp, you will discover symptoms of this, if it 
unhappily exists. She will at some time or other 
show it towards some of the family, or perhaps to- 
wards yourself, a may be quite sure in this 
respect marriage will not mend. Sulkiness arises 
from capricious displeasure not founded in reason. 
The party takes offence unjustifiably—is unable to 
frame a complaint, and therefore ex resses displea- 
sure by silence. The remedy fors ess is to let 
it take its full swing ; but it is better not to have 
the disease in your house, and to be married to itis 
little short of madness. 

A Sister of Mercy of Nazareth House, Hammer- 
smith, London, was recently charged with having 
driven a barrow.on the public footway. It was ex- 
plained that the vehicle under defendant’s care was 
a perambulator, and that is was used for the collec- 
tion’ of food for the inmates of Nazareth House. 
The magistrate held that if a perambulator was used 
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for the conv ce of goods, it came under the de- 
coription of ti ertmany barrow. A small penalty 
was im 





PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 


CHAPTER VII. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
Julius Cesar. 

Earty on the following omg | Spartanus pre- 
pared for returning to the city. abian had pro- 
mised to give shelter to Julian and Adonia, and also 
to allow Victor to have free and unrestricted run of 
the premises. The prince would have dissuaded his 
friend from risking himself within the walls of Mes- 
sina at present, but Spartanus replied : 

“JT have work to do, Julian. From the blow which 
is about to fall I must save what I can. But there 
will be little danger for me. In the first place, the 
events of the last evening will not be made public 
yet; and, secondly, I have Lge of refuge, as you 
know, in which I can elude ordin pursuit. I 
shall be wary, and I trust you will be the same. 
Many people know your face whom you could not 
recognise; so beware, Julian—for, remember, 
Adonia’s safety is bound up in your own. Touching 
the secret passages through which we came last 
night, I trast you may not find occasion to use them. 
Were you to become lost amid their intricate wind- 
ings, ® worse fate could hardly befall you: Still, 
you know the secret, and the way is at your dis- 

osal.” 
: Julian promised that he would be rer. careful, 
and ere long afterwards Spartanus had taken leave 
of the others of the party, and started for the city. 

It was drawing towards evening, and the family 
svere at supper. The meal was in progress when a 
rap was heard upon the outer door. 

‘‘ John,” said the vine-dresser, addressing his son, 
alad of some fourteen years, “ hasten to the ont- 
look, and see who is at the gate.” 

The boy hurried away, and soon returned with the 
report that a solitary man, in a strange garb, was 
without. 

“He is nota soldier?” = --— 

“No, father. He is very old and bent.” 

“Then admit him at once, and lead him hither. 
You, my lord, can retire with Adonia, if you wish,” 
the host said to the prince. <“‘I admit the stranger 
thus readily because a refusal, or a delay, might 
excite suspicion.” 

Unused to fear, our hero did not estimate the 
danger which might result from his being discovered 
even by a stranger; and, as Adonia expressed no 
apprehension, he chose to remain. 

When the boy came in from the court he was fol- 
lowed by a@ man who wore the garb of a priest of 
Neptune, bearing in his hands a long stout staff, 
the head of which was surmounted by a golden tri- 
dent. His robe was of dark green cloth, reaching 
from the neck to the heels, and secured at the waist 
by a zone of white leather curiously wrought upon 
with characters in gold. He seemed bowed beneath 
the weight of years, and his hair and beard were 
white as snow. His frame was very stout and 
bulky ; but his stooping posture, and the heaviness 
with which he leaned upon his staff, indicated that 
the vigour and the strength of his body had long 
since passed away. Coarse, heavy sandals of wood 
protected the soles of his feet, and they were worn 
and travel-soiled. His face, as he came into the 
light—such of it as was visible inside the flowin 
mass of hair and beard—seemed of a kind pa | 
benevolent cast; while the large, full, dark eyes, 
gleaming like fiery orbs beneath the frosty brows, 
were @ puzzle. Adonia was startled when their 
glance was turned upon her, and Julian felt an in- 
voluntary shudder under their influence. 

“The blessing of the s be with you, my chil- 
dren!” he ejaculated as he approached the board. 

“ Welcome, father,” fervently responded Fabian; 
for, though he could not worship the heathen deities, 
he could not withhold his reverence from venerable 
age. 

‘Bless you, my son, for that word,” the priest 
returned, at the same time sinking into a seat. “I 
have travelled far to-day, and am weary and op- 
pressed. I cannot reach the city as I had lanned, 
azd must crave shelter with you for the night.” 

“‘ My doors are ever open to the call of the weary, 
and my board is free to the hungry and the needy. 
You have not sought shelter in vain, good father. 
Will you join us in our meal ?”” 

The wayfarer said he had need of food, but he 
would rest a while ere he broke his fast. 

So the family finished their eg while the aged 
man reposed. Both Fabian and Julian forgot the 
garb of the heathen priest in the venerable pr 





told me that the man 


upon the priest, and more than once she found him 
re ng her narrowly. An instinct of fear pre- 
sented itself, but she songht to put it away, assur- 
ing herself that such a man could not mean her 


At length the wayfarer sat down at the board, and 
Adonia went out into the garden while he was 
eating, and sat down upon a rude bench which had 
been set up beneath an arbour of wines. This 
garden was enclosed by a high wall, and could be 
entered only from the house. She sat there alone, 
and was lost in a perplexing reverie, when she felt 
a touch upon her shoulder, and upon looking up she 
was not a little startled at beholding the priest of 
Neptune standing by her side. He was leaning upon 
his staff, and gazing fixedly upon her. 

“ Be not alarmed, my child,” he said. “Surely 
none could wish harm to such as you, I have fol- 
lowed you to this place because your face seems 
familiartome. Iam insearch of a maiden who once 
aes the name of Adonia. Can you inform me of 

er , 

Our heroine was for the moment really alarmed, 
and knew not what to answer. 

** Are you not the maiden of whom I speak ?” 

Adonia gazed up into those strange eyes, and at 
length she ventuted : 

* You know me, father?” —— — 

“TI thought so, my child. But you do not re- 
member me.”’ 

*T do not.” 

“ Have you forgotten Erastus ?”’ 

“ How ?>—My uncle ?”” 

“The same.” 

You are my uncle—good, kind Erastus ?” 

o I am.”’ . 


As Adonia now gazed upon him she remembered 
the face—she saw familiar lineaments—she knew 
again the kindly smile,—she knew him for the man 
who had cared for and protected her in the days of 
her early childhood. Yet she could not but tremble 
as she felt the beams of those wondrous eyes rest- 
ing with magnetic influence upon her. There was 
something besides the memories of childhood. There 
was another time and another scene with which 
memory sought to connect him. 

“My dear child, I bless the kind fate that has 
thus led me to you. AslI felt the gathering years 
resting heavily upon me I thought of you and re- 
solved to gaze upon oo once more if I could. While 
you were but a helpless infant I bound myself by 
an oath that I would protect and care for you. 
You remember when I brought you back from Syra- 
cuse, and gave you in charge to Cassandra ?”’ 

* Yes, I remember very well.” 

. “Has she proved faithful ?” 

* Yes, yes—she has been to me a mother.” 

Adonia was moved even to tenderness by the old 
man’s speech; yet she could not rid herself of the 
strange flutter of her heart when she looked straight 
into his eyes. 

a you remain with Cassandra now ?” the priest 
asked. 

‘I have been with her until very recently.” 

* How is it at present ?”’ 

Adonia hesitated; but it was only for a moment. 
Surely she need not fear to trust her uncle with her 
story. So she told him of the coming of Vangorgon, 
and the result thereof. When she had concluded, 
the old man smote his staff upon the ground, and 
indignation was expressed in his face. 

“ Vangorgon?” he repeated to himself. ‘‘ The 
name is not new to me. Many years ago a man 
crossed my path, who now returns to my mind with 
the sound of that name. I think I have the solu- 
tion. The first Glaucus had a page—a dark-eyed 
Carthaginian—whose father had gained and squan- 
dered a fortune in Glaucus’s service. The father’s 
name was Vangorgon, and the boy was called 
Hamilkar. The boy went from the service of Glau- 
cus into the service of Valentinus, where he grew 
to be a dangerous and unscrupulous plotter—so 
dangerous that the king was forced to banish him. 
This must be the same man—the same Hamilkar 
wearing his dead father’s name.”’ 

“Itis! itis!’ quickly cried Adonia. ‘ Now I 
know why the name of Vangorgon startled me when 
I first heard it from the lips of this envoy. I re- 
member his coming to Syracuse, when I was with 
the Priestess of Diana; and I think he even then 
meant to steal me — When good Spartanus 

once been known as 
Hamilkar I did not comprehend its full meaning ; 
but I understand now.” 

“ Do you think he sought to steal you away from 
Syracuse?” asked Erastus, with interest. 

*T am sure of it.” 

* But you told me not of it atthe time when I 
came to take you back to Messina.” 


’ 





of the guest; for their hearts were bent as they 
would have other hearts bent—to recognise a child 
of the Almighty Father in every human being. Of 
danger from the man they had no thought. 

Several times did Adonia raise her eyes to gaze 








had well-nigh forgotten it; but the 
calling to mind of that name brings the circumstance 
back to me.” 

“This charioteer of whom you speak, my child— 
what know you of him ?” 
“T know that he has been very kind tome. He 








is a true and devoted friend to Julian, and isa good 
man, and a Christian.” 

“ Not a Christian, my child ?” 

Adonia was troubled. She had spoken, in her free, 
open-hearted way, without thinking. 

‘It may be,’’ pursued the priest, “ that you have 
turned from the gods of your fathers, and wandered 
after this Teacher of Nazareth ?’’ 

The maiden trembled, and made no answer. 

“ Adonia, are you a follower of this Nazarine ?”’ 

“ Father—uncle—I cannot deceive you, even 
though my life depended upon it. I ama Christian.” 

“Do you understand the full meaning of that 
word ?”” 

“T think I do.” 

“Do you know the risk ?” 

* Risk, father ?”’ 

“ Ay—the fearful risk.” 

“Tf you speak of risk of earthly things, I can only 
say that I heed them not. The outer life—the life 
of the body—is but a husk, which withereth in the 
autumn season ; but the inner life—the life of the 
spirit—is eternal, and over that the fell powers of 
earth have no control.” 

“Tf I understand you, Adonia, you have embraced 
this religion heartily, and can give reasons for it.” 

“T hope so, father.” 

* Will you give _— reasons to me?” 

The maiden looked up, and when she saw that 
there was nothing of evil in the priest’s face, but that 
the light of his strange eyes beamed with a kindly 

leaming, she made answer freely, and the glow upon 

er cheek, and the solemn radiance that dwelt upon 
her whole face, told how deep and fervent was the 
fount of her feeling. 

“ Father, I need not weary you with my reasons 
for my faith in the one living and almighty being. 
I think you will not deny that somewhere in this 
wondrous world there must be a supreme head—a 
governor—who made the world, and who alone hath 
power to uphold.” 

“T shall not dispute what you say, my child. Go 
on and tell me of Christianity.” 

“Do you understand the principles of the reli- 
gion, father ?”’ 

‘“ T have heard them expounded.” 

“ Then you must have discovered their beauties. 
First, the life of the Saviour was a heavenly thing. 
It was the life of a prince who sought power only in 
the hearts of men. It was the life of one who did 
only good. It was a life crowned and glorified in 
that sublime sacrifice of self for the salvation of a 
sinful, suffering world. You ask me of his religion, 
and you say you have heard it expounded. ‘T’hen I 
ask you, does it not bear in every part the stamp of 
Heaven? Does it not bear, in its very nature and 
essence, substantial proof of its divine origin? It 
is so simple that a child can comprehend its most 
subtle requirements, and itis so grand that all other 
theories of life pale before it.’’ 

** You are enthusiastic, Adonia.” 

“* Ay, but not visionary,” replied the girl, with 
rapture beaming in her mild blue eyes. “Apply 
that religion to a society of men and women. Sup- 
pose that in Messina, to-day, every dweller was so 
deeply imbued with the spirit of religion as to live 
as the Saviour lived. Suppose that those who rule, 
and those who are ruled—from the king upon his 
throne to the lowliest artisan in his shop—the 
parents and the children, the husbands and the 
wives, the brothers and the sisters—that society 
everywhere, in all its parts, and as a whole—could 
be so vitally and deeply influenced by the precepts 
of this faith as to live according to them in their 
purity, would not the result be a very heaven upon 
earth? Be candid and truthful, and answer me.” 

“My child, you reason well; and as you find 
such comfort in your faith far be it from me to per- 
suade you from it. Ah, here comes the prince. Now, 
since I still have a care for you, I must remind you 
that hes dew is falling, and that your health is ex- 

osed.”” 
r As Julian came up, Adonia rose from her seat 
and moved towards the house; and when she was 
gone the priest entered into conversation with the 
new-comer. 

Erastus displayed a mind richly stored with use- 
ful knowledge, and broached themes not calculated 
to excite opposition. Under other circumstances 
the youth would have been pleasurably and profit- 
ably entertained ; but he could not, for the lifo of 
him, throw off the nameless, shapeless dread which 
the old man’s presence inspired. When he found 
those eyes of mystic burning fixed intently upon 
him, he shuddered; and there were tones in the 
deep, resonant voice that startled him. It was not 
of the present, but of the past, that the dread came; 
and all the while that the priest was talking Julian 
was trying to recall from the years that were gone 
the real source of his disquietude. But it was in 


vain. The mystery was beyond his reach, and he 

could gain no clue to it. Several times he sought 

to question the old man, but in every instance his 

> was evaded in a manner that forced him to 
ence. 
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As the hour grew late the priest of Neptune asked 
for a bundle of straw upon which to rest his weary 
limbs; but Fabian conducted him to a chamber 
where was a comfortable bed, which the guest did 
not refuse. , 

On the following morning the priest broke his fast 
early, and prepared to take his leave. — ; 

He said to Adonia that he had business in the 
city, but that he should see her again—that he 
should watch over her as of old, and that he hoped 
to be ready with a helping hand, should such need 
come. 

After he was gone, Julian drew Adonia aside. 

“ Adonia, who is that man ?” 

“Ho is the man who cared for me in my child- 
hood—who calls himself my uncle,” replied the 
maiden. 

“But he is more than that. He is something to 
me. I have seen him before.’ 

“Where?” asked Adonia, quickly. 

“That I cannot tell,” said the prince, shaking his 
head. ‘“ Have you marked nothing strange or mys- 
terious about him ?” 

“ Yes—yes, Julian. 
more than I can tell.” 

= ae you no fears of him ?”’ 

Adonia started, and a sudden pallor came to her 
face. But she tried to quell the emotion. 

“No, no,” she cried. ‘I dare not fear him.” 

“ Dare not?” 

“T dare not, Julian. If he is good and true he 
will be very, very good. If he isan enemy——” 

“Hush, darling! I know what youmean. We 
will pray that he may be truly our friend. And 
7 @ a 

“Ah, Julian! if we are to pray, we must pray 
without doubting.” 


He causes me to wonder 


CHAPTER VIII. 
By our ears our hearts oft tainted be. 
Shakespeare. 

AGAIN we look in at the royal palace, It was 
evening, and the queen was in conference with the 
Romanenvoy. The face of the latter bore an exult- 
ing expression, as though some purpose of evil had 
been safely laid in train, while the sharp, white fea- 
tures of the former were rigidly fixed, and only the 
intense burning of her baleful eyes gave token of 
the fires within. The plotting twain had finished 
their conversation, and the king had been sent for. 

Glaucus had become used to answering the calls 
of his mother, and he did not now stop to consider 
whether it were kingly or not. As he entered the 
private apartment where she and the envoy awaited 
him his step was tottering, like that of a man 
grown old before his time, and his face was pale 
and wan. His eyes, which had of late become 
blurred and bleared with the drinking. of much 
vine, now looked heavy and dim as though from 
want of sleep. 

‘“*What is it now, my royal mother?” he asked, 
throwing a corner of his toga over his shoulder and 
sinking into a seat. 

“T have called you, my son, upon a business most 
serious.” 

** So I should judge by the atmosphere.” 

“In short,” pursued Octavia, without noticing 
the sarcasm, ‘‘ Vangorgon and myself have been 
conferring upon the subject of the Christians.” 

‘“Why can you not consider it to an end without 
aid from me? I would have no more of it.’’ 

“Tf you were a fisherman instead of a king,” said 
Octavia, severely, “ you might live a life as idle and 
and as shiftless ; but as you wear the crown you 
must bear the burden of kingly responsibility. 
Your true friends are looking to you for assistance. 
Beware that you do not disappoint them. Do not 
force them to turn to the brave and gallant Caius 
for that guidance which they cannot find at their 
sovereign’s hands!’’ 

“ No more of that!” cried Glaucus, shrinking be- 
neath his mother’s glance. “Tell me what you 
would have of me.”’ 

“*We would have it thus: You must at once issue 
orders for the arrest of the leading spirits among 
the treasonable Christians. This work must be 
done by the secret spies of the palace. Then the 
prisoners must be put to the torture, to extort from 
them confession of the wicked plots that are being 
hatched up.” 

“Do 7 soberly think that these Christians are 
engaged in such work ?” asked Glaucus, with an in- 
credulous look. 

“I know it,” answered Octavia, with a stamp of 
her foot. ‘There is a plot on foot among them, the 
object of which is nothing more nor less than the 
assassination of the king.” 

** Of the king—of me ?”’ gasped Glaucus. 

** Ay,” responded his mother, with unyielding 
front, “for assassinating the king. Our good friend, 
the envoy, has been among them in disguise, pro- 
fessing to be a Christian from Syria, and he has 
heard the whole diabolical scheme whispered in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken.” 








“Ay,” added Vangorgon, as the king turned to- 
wards him; “and not only that, but, if I can be- 
lieve my own ears, these Christians meditate the 
destruction of the whole royal family.” 

“ Who—who—meditates this?’ demanded the 
monarch, aghast. Glaacus was not naturally weak- 
minded, but the breaking down of his — and the 
destroying of his manliness had made | nervous 
and excitable, and the lower order of emotions were 
easily aroused to unhealthy action. And in the 
present instance he was thoroughly frightened. 
** Who—who dares think of such a thing rh he 
gasped, starting up from his chair, but quickly sink- 
ing back again. 

“T have heard,” answered the envoy, “that 
Flavius Galba was in the plot; and, also, that 
Herodicus was involved.” 

“Do you mean Flavius the philosopher?” de- 
manded the king, starting again from his seat. 
“ And is it our old merchant Herodicus—he who 
owns half the ships that sail to Syria ?”” 

“The same, sire.” 

‘“ Now, by the sceptre of Jove, I believe you speak 
falsely! Of all the friends my father had, none was 
more true than were those two. By the gods, I'll 
not believe it!” . 

“My son,” interposed the queen, resting her 
hand lightly upon his arm, and speaking with 
guarded tongue, “you have it in your power to 
satisfy yourself upon this point. Ido not think you 
will sit tamely down and give up your life.” 

“ No—I will not do that.” 

“Then, Glaucus, there is bat one thing left for 
you. We have reason to suspect Flavius Galba and 
Herodicus. They may be innocent; but, if they 
are guilty, you yourself can judge how dangerous 
they must become. Let them be arrested and ex- 
amined. Let this foul conspiracy be nipped in the 
bud.” 


The king was easily led on to a state of terrorand 
alarm, and at length, with a furious stamp of the 
foot, he swore that the philosopher and the merchant 
should be arrested at once. 

“Let it be done secretly,” said Octavia. “ Let 
our secret spies have the whole handling of the mat- 
ter. Should the movement become known before we 
are ready to grapple with the monster, the result 
might be bad for us; and if the people knew that 
Flavius and Herodicus had been arrested they would 
at once suspect the cause.” 

‘“‘It shall be as you say, my mother.” 

“ And,” pursued Octavia, hiding her fiendish 
eagerness under a guise of earnest solemnity of tone 
and manner, “there is another who must be ar- 
rested. Remember that our most dangerous 
enemies—those most to be feared and dreaded—are 
those who have been our sworn friends. Treachery 
makes most deadly poison in the heart of him whom 
it infects. Prince Julian must be secured. He is 
one of the leaders among the Christians.” 

“Be itso,” exclaimed Glaucus, all that was evil 
in him being now aroused through his fears. ‘ By 
the gods immortal! if they think to strike off the 
king’s head for treasonable pastime, they have cal- 
culated amiss.” 

“Fear not, my son. While the King of Messina 
is king in trath and deed—while he dares maintain 
the authority of king—foul treason cannot reach 
him. It is only through weakness and indecision 
that rulers are dethroned.” 

on am aking!” spoke Glaucus, with a flush of 
pride. 

He emphasised the speech by folding his arms 
and striding across the room. When he-came back 
he stopped, and his arms fell by his side. 

“A king,” he muttered, “yet I cannot cause 
the arrest of one of the very least of all my sub- 
jects—least in rank and station, though wondrous 
in a power which I cannot understand.” 

** You speak of Spartanus, the charioteer ?” 

“ Ay—of the man who sets my guards at defiance. 
Within these few days past he hath been seen re- 
ey ny in the streets, yet our officers cannot find 

im to arrest him. It passeth my comprehension.”’ 

“Be not disheartened, my son. We will set our 
secret spies upon his track, and be sure they will 
effect his capture.’ 

“ Right!” responded Glaucus. “ Let the secret 
machinery be put to work. Throw open the torture 
chamber. I will oppuse it no more. Let the sus- 
pected ones look to themselves. Assassinate the 
king!—Oh! monstrous!’’ 

With this the shaken monarch left the apartment. 
When he was gone, and the door had safely closed 
behind him, the queen turned to the envoy. 

“So, our plan works. If either Flavius Galba or 
Herodicus can be tortured into confessing a plot 
against the king’s life, then our Glaucus may be de- 
pended upon to aid us with all his might.” 

“ But if neither of these will confess ?’”’ suggested 
Vangorgon. 

“Then,” answered Octavia, with a fierce fire in 
her eyes, “ we will try Prince Julian—and we can 
try others. But I doubt if mortal will cam withstand 
the torture which our dark chamber holds in store.” 


’ 


at rest concerning this 





“Do you think the king will remain firm ?” 

* Just so long as we can keep his fears in the as- 
cendant. Idare not trust his conscience. He in- 
herits that of him from his father, and at times 
it is childishly tender. But I shall not leave him 
alone. Domitian shall yet see his work thrive in 
Messina; and when it is done he may thank his 
sister for it.” , 

After a Renee the envoy said, with marked un- 
easiness in his manner : 

* One thing, royal lady, bles me. Iam not 

charioteer.”? 

The brow of the queen darkened, and her hands 
were convulsively clasped. 

“ Do you fear that man ?”’ she asked, in a whisper. 

““Yes—I confessit. I fear him more than all else 
in this city combined.” 

“But why?” 

“ Even as a really brave man may fear most that 
danger which he cannot comprehend. Those things 
which we can measure we can grapple or avoid ; but 
there are mystic influences which can lead the mind 
in fear—which can hold the will at bay—yet not 
make themselves bodily palpable. Such is the in- 
fluence which this man exerts upon me.” 

“Upon me, too,” confessed the queen, ‘‘ he has 
east something of this influence ; but let us not fear 
such as he. Our trusty officers are even now upon 
his track, Some of them must succeed. A man, in 
solid flesh, cannot long remain present in our streets 
without falling into the handsof our watchful spies. 
Hark! Some one approaches.” 

A knock was heard at the door, and directly after- 
wards a page entered, who reported that an officer 
of the royal guard was in waiting without. 

* Admit him,” said Octavia. 

Presently the applicant entered the chamber. He 
was an officer of the household, and in command of 
@ company of the select 

“How now, Raymor?” demanded the queen. 
“ What intelligence bring you?” 

“T fear me, my royal mistress, not much that wil) 
please you.” 

“ T could have told that from thy looks, Raymor. 
But go on, and fear not to speak plainly. Youhave 
been in search of the charioteer, Spartanus ?” 

“ T have.” 

“And have found him ?” 

“T have seen him.”’ 

“Halt not upon thine errand, man; but speak 
what thou knowest. How is it?” 

“ Thus it is, royal lady,”’ replied the officer, with 
much trouble upon his face: “‘ This evening word 
was brought to me that Spartanus was at his stable 
—that he had just driven in a chariot belonging to 
Prince Julian. As quickly as possible 1 assem- 
bled six of my followers, and hastened to the spot. 
We found the charioteer in his outer court, and I 
commanded him, in the king’s name, to surrender. 
With apparent unconcern he replied to me that he 
had been looking for me, and would be ready to ac- 
company me as soon as he could don his toga; and 
he asked us to go with him into his living-room. 
Three of my men went on in advance, and the rest 
of us followed after, with our swords drawn. The 
charidteer smiled as he observed our precaution, 
and assured us that we had nothing to fear. 

**T amas anxious to see the king,’ he said, ‘ as 

you are to lead me to him.’ I did not tell him that 
it was no part of our purpose to conduct him to the 
king; but allowed him to have his own thought. 
We had entered a narrow passage, leading from his 
stable to his dwelling, when the charioteer sprang 
upon the man who bore the torch; and having, im 
an instant, knocked him down and extinguished the 
light, he leaped forward and disappeared. Think 
not that I had been so s as to venture upon 
such an errand with only one torch. The man by 
my side bore a second, and by its light we quickly 
gained the apartment into which our prisoner had 
escaped; but he was not there. We found but one 
other door, and that led to a small wine cellar, 
which we explored in every part. There was also a 
window in the apartment, overlooking a court of the 
temple; and though it seemed utterly impossible 
that he could have gee out by that way, yet we 
ome entrance to court, and searched it tho- 
roughly. 
“Royal lady, with shame I am forced to confess 
that the man effectually escaped us. Nevertheless, 
I cannot feel thatI failed in my duty. I had the 
man in complete charge. By human agency alone 
he could not have slipped from me.” " 

“You profess to think that he hath the aid of 
powers other than human ?” aaid the queen, with a 
slight curling of the lips. 

“I know,” replied the officer, meekly, ‘“ that the 
fancy may seem absurd ; but Lask you to consider 
that Iam not the only one who has failed. Even 
our very grave and reverend——” 

“Enough, Raymor. I blame you not. Go set 
yourself to work anew.” 

The officer withdrew, evidently well pleased at 
being let so easily off; but no sooner had he gone 
than Octavia burst into fearful raving. She had not 
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been willing that her soldier should see how deeply 
the affair of the charioteer concerned her peace of 
mind, and with a power of self-control which never 
failed her while reason held its sway she had re- 
mained outwardly calm in his presence. 

“ Vangorgon,” she cried, with suppressed cha- 
grin, “our secret spies must be at work. I'll have 
this charioteer if there be power in the land to effect 
my purpose. All the imps of Tartarus, headed by 
Piuto himself, shall not thwart me! Dost hear?” 

“T hear, and respond,” answered the envoy. 

“Tis well. Henceforth we halt not until our 
work is done.” 


CHAPTER Ix. 
Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break. 
Tennyson, 

More than a week had passed since our friends 
had found shelter beneath the roof of the good vine- 
dresser. During the first few days Julian and 
Adonia had been very careful, venturing forth only 
at eventide, and then not far ; but in time, and in 
the absence of anything like sign of danger, they 
grew more bold, and they rambled now into the 
woods, and down upon the shore of the sea. They 
had looked for Spartanus, being anxious to see him ; 
but he had not visited them. Once he sent word to 
them by Fabian, who met him in the city, that he 
was safe and well, and that they must hold them- 
selves secure where they were while he worked for 
the saving of others who were exposed to danger. 

It was on a calm and pleasant afternoon that the 
lovers wandered away through the wood, arm-in- 
arm, forgetful of all but the tender passion that 
melted their hearts into one. 

‘*‘ Adonia,” spoke the youth, in rapturous tones, 
“do you know that in the light of your sweet love 
life becomes a blessed thing, even though dangers 
beset it ?”’ 

“T know that my life grows bright while your 
se is mine,” responded the maiden, with radiant 

ook, 

“ Our love is to continue through all time,” pur- 
sued Julian. ‘You have not forgotten that a 
pledge of union rests between us—that you have 
promised to be my wife?” 

“Ah, Julian, how could I forget the happiest 
words that Iever spoke? The hope of that union 
is asa heavenly lightto my soul, leading me to bear 
and brave all that can oppose. You have not for- 
gotten it, Julian ?” 

He answered her with a kiss. 

They had now reached the sea-shore, where they 
sat upon a rock and watched the waves that broke 
in foamy fragments not far away. 

“You are thoughtful, Julian.” 

. youth looked up, and took his companion’s 
an 


“ Adonia,” he said, with solemn meaning in his 
tone, “I have often thought of late as I am think- 
ing now. The thought comes to me that we might be 
safer and happier in some other land. We cannot 
be safe here. Not only is the spirit of dire destruc- 
tion let loose upon our religion, but—but——” 

“Speak on, love.” 

“There is a harrowing fear, Adonia, that you are 
personally in danger. Do notstart. I meant not to 
alarm you.” 

“It was not your words alone which alarmed 
me,” said the maiden ; ‘“but they awoke reflections 
in my own mind which give me trouble. About m 
life there is a network of mystery, a part of which 
is dark and threatening—a part in which Vangorgon 
and the queen figure. Shall I everescape the dread 
incubus of their influence?” 

“Dearest,” replied Julian, drawing her nearer to 
him, “you have spoken my own thoughts. Iam 
not easy respecting you while this influence is near. 
Vangorgon is high in power as an envoy of the 


emperor, and the — is equal with him. They 


are both wieked and evilly disposed, and I am sure 
they seek your harm.” 

“ Think ye so, Julian ?” 

“T mean, Adonia, they would snatch you away 
from me. Would not that be harm ?” 

p Oh! a harm worse than all other harm.’’ 

“Then shall we not hold in common the thought 
of leaving these shores ?”” 

“ Anything—anything, Julian, so that our love 
can be more secure. But you—can you willingly 
leave your position of honour and renown? Can 
you give up your principality for my love?” 

Your thought would wrong me, Adonia, even had 
Tall these things to relinquish; but they are to me 
empty and worthless. Moreover, the time is at 
hand when a Christian may not be a prince under 
the empire—at least, while Domitian holds the scep- 
= aes tae + told wd falsely. The blow 

8 even now aimed at Messina i 
physi meath which many 

“ But,” said the maiden, “ we will not go until we 
have seen Spartanus ?” 

“No, my love, that would be unjust. 


But 
hold the thought, and mature the plan.” sie: 





“Yes, we can do that.” 

“Now,” suggested the prince, ‘‘ we had better re- 
turn. Spartanus might deem us careless if he knew 
of our wandering.”’ s 

They arose and passed round the rock, thinking 
to approach the house by a nearer way than that by 
which they had come. They had gone but a short 
distance when Julian stopped and drew back. 

He had discovered the prints of human feet in the 


sand. 

“T like not this,” he said. ‘Those were heavy 
feet that made these prints.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Adonia, clinging more 
closely to her lover as she spoke, “ they were made 
by the fishermen.” 

But Julian shook his head. 

“ The sandals which shod those fect were not the 
sandals of fishermen.” 

“Then let us hasten on. The house is not far 
away. Oh, Julian, if evil should befall us now!” 

They entered a path by the cliff side, but ere they 

Pp ed far they were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of two men who approached them from the 
land side. These men were Tiege-tramed and power- 
ful, and wore a dress something after the style of 
the mountaineers of Neptunia. They stopped when 
they saw Julian, and after a little hesitation one of 
them came nearer. 

‘“*T bid thee a fair evening, gentile sir,” he said. 

Julian returned the salutation, and would have 
then turned out from the path, but the stranger de- 
tained him. 

‘** Allow me to trouble you a single moment, fair 
sir. We are engaged in a business wherein you may 
render us important assistance.” . 

* How can I assist you ?” 

“ We wish to find Prince Julian of Messina.” 

Our hero started back with an exclamation of 
alarm. 

“I think you are the man,’’ said the stranger, 
with a nod. 

‘‘ITam,” Julian replied. He hadno doubt that he 
was known, and that denial would be useless. As 
he spoke he cleared his sword-hilt with his left hand, 
so that the weapon might be quickly drawn in case 
of need. 

“It is as we thought. We have business with 
you, my lord, and must request you to bear us com- 

any.” 
** If I can be of assistance in any reasonable way, 
you may command me,” replied the youth; “ but 
you can see for yourselves that my companionship 
is already engaged.” 

* Yet,’’ pursued the foremost stranger, “‘it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you should go with us, fora 
short distance, at least. If this lady be your only 
encumbrance, she can go with us until the path is 
— If you choose to lead the way, we will fol- 
ow.’’ . 

For some moments Julian stood in hesitation ; 
but when Adonia crept to his side, and whispered to 
him to go on, he prepared to take advantage of the 
offer which had been made. She leaned upon him 
heavily, and he knew from her trembling that she 
was stricken with terror; and over his own mind a 
vague sense of impending evil was gaining sway. 
Yet he resolved to make no show of his fear if he 
could avoid it, so he drew his companion’s arm with- 
in his own, and moved on in the direction of the 
vine-dresser’s dwelling. The two strangers suffered 
them to pass, then followed on close behind them. 

At length they came to a point where the path 
opened into the vineyard, with the walls of Fabian’s 
house plainly visible, and one of the strangers ad- 
vanced and touched Julian upon the shoulder. 

* Prince, the lady can readily find her way from 
this point. She will go on, and you will accompany 
us.” 

“You demand too much,” was Julian’s quiet re- 
sponse.e “I will bear this lady company to her 
home.” 

“Remember, my lord, we have no time to waste.” 

‘* Neither have I, If you would have my company, 
wait my time.” 

Again the stranger laid his hand upon the youth’s 
shoulder, this time with a heavy touch. 

‘Off!’ Julian shouted, grasping the hilt of his 
ready sword. ‘ You see 1 am not unarmed!” 

“ Neither are we!” returned the intruder, and as 
he spoke his companion advanced quickly to his 
side, and they both threw open the loose, flowing 
shirts of coarse cloth which had enveloped the 
upper parts of their bodies. Julian saw and started 
back aghast. 

He saw the broad bosom of the man nearest to 
him covered by a closely fitting plate of black metal, 
and inthe centre was the device of two crossed dag- 
gers surmounted by a human eye; and he knew 
them then for members of a hoay which had struck 
terror to many a brave and loyal heart—Secret Spies 
of the Empire! His hand dropped from its rest 
upon his sword-hilt, and for the moment he stood as 
one rooted to the ground. The thought of resist- 
ance was for the time banished. In all his life he 
had not heard of the forcible overcoming of these 





dreaded spies. There might be a score of them, now 
invisible, but within easy call. 

* You will go with us, my lord ?” 

“Oh, not yet. Let me first conduct-——” 

“Stop! Putus not to the use of force. The 
che must be content to find her own way from this 
place.”’ 

Thus far Adonia had stood back, silent in her 
ul agony; but now she moved forward and 
sank upon her knees. 

“Mercy! mercy!’’ she implored, raising her 
clasped hands towards the officials. 

“You must ask mercy of those who have the boon 
to grant—we have it not. Come, prince, time 
waneth.” 

“By Heavens, no!” shouted Julian, in fury. 

As he spoke he leaped in before the kneeling 
maiden, and drew his sword. 

Bat he was not suffered to lift the blade. One of 
the spies, with a leaden weight which he had carried 
concealed in his hand, struck him upon the head, 
and felled him where he stood. He had a sense of 
falling—a sense of darting, fiery pain—a sense of 
being lifted, and jostled—and consciousness fled. 

* * * * * 

The shades of evening closed in upon hill-side and 
valley, and Victor wondered why his master had 
not returned. It was late, dangerously late, for the 
prince and Adonia to be wandering away from their 
safe retreat. He looked through the courts, then 
traced out the favourite walks in the adjacent 
wood. Then he walked down by the seaside, and 
only the low, wailing murmur of the waves answered 
to his frantic call. Thence, with watchful eye, u 
another eee towards the vineyard, and at lengt 
he saw a dark object upon the sward. He approached 
it, and bent over it, and it was Adonia, lying there 
pale and still! He called her name, but = did not 
answer. He laid his hand upon her brow, and it 
was damp and cold! 

Then Victor started up, and called alond his 
master’s name. He shouted until he was hoarse, 
and dull echoes from the adjacent hills were his only 
answer. 

Again he knelt by tho side of the prostrate 
maiden, and when he had placed his ear close over 
her heart he felt something like the throb of life. 

Once more he stood up and called for his master ; 
but the same mocking echoes alone responded ; and, 
without farther delay, he took the fainting maiden 
in his arms and bore her to the house, where he 
placed her under the care of the hostess. 

For a long, long time the tender-hearted Thamar 
bent over the sufferer, applying such restoratives as 
she could command; and at length she opened her 
eyes with a gleam of returning sense, and by-and- 
bye sat up, and looked round, Ler first thought 
was to ask for Julian. 

“ Where did you leave him ?” asked Thamar. 

“ Leave him?” whispered Adonia, pressing her 
hands upon her brow. “Is he not here ?” 

‘* Dear lady,” said Victor, advancing to the bed- 
side, ‘the prince is not here. Can you not remem- 


ber where you left him?” 
Oh, Victor! what is it? 


“ Left—left Julian? 
Where am I?” 

“You are safe, dear lady,—safe in good Fabian’s 
house. I found you upon the edge of the vineyard, 
towards the sea, and you were faint and weak. Can 
you not tell me of my master ?” 

The maiden gasped, and covered her face with her 
hands. Presently she started with a terrified shriek. 

“T see! Isee! They bore himaway! They struck 
him to the ground !” 

** Who—who did it ?”” 

“Two strong, dark-browed men, who intercepted 
us on our way.” 

‘“* Were they of the royal guard ?”’ 

‘No, no,—they wore strange garbs. They had on 
breast-plates as black as night, bearing for a device 
two crossed daggers and a piercing eye.” 

“ Heaven have mercy!” ejaculated Victor, stag- 
gering back. 

‘Heaven save him!” responded the old vine- 
d 


resser. 

“ Ay,”’ added the faithful bondman, “he will 
have need of Heaven’s help since he hath fallen into 
those dreadful hands! They are not the agents of 
mercy nor of justice.” 

“‘What are they ?—who were the men?” asked 
the eager hostess. 

“‘ Secret Spies of the Empire!” answered Victor. 

Adonia heard the words, and she comprehended 
their import. She knew too well the office of the 
dreadful agents thus designated, and as the terrible 
truth found its way to her mind, a low, wild cry of 
despair burst from her lips and she sank back upon 
her pillow with her hands faintly clutching at the 
empty air. 

“Poor thing!’ uttered Thamar, starting for- 
ward, and raising the drooping head. “She has 
fainted again. Heaven huve mercy upon her!” 

‘“‘ Heaven have mercy upon all of us!” added Fa- 
bian. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. J.’s communication has been received. 

An Exottsn Grru.—No charge is made. 
, L. R.—You can claim wages up to the day on which you 

cave. 

FE, C.—Apply glycerine outwardly, and let your dict 
and exercise be properly regulated, 

J.8.—1. The handwriting is exceedingly good. 2. You 
have spelled the word correctly, it contains but one “‘e.” 

I. B. L.—The pieces are carelessly and inaccurately 
constructed. The ideas by which they are animated de- 
served better treatment. 


¥E. T.—In your verses may be found faults of expres- 
sion as well as metrical and grammatical errors. The 
sentiment is good and commendable. 

J. B.—We are obliged to you for the trouble you have 
taken in transeribing the list of George Buchanan’s Latin 
poems, amongst which we find there is a tragedy upon 
the subject of “ Jephtha’s Vow.” 

Outvze.—1l. It is a complete illusion. 2. Cleanliness, 
and tho daily use of the tweezers. 3. No. There are 
different forms of the disease. You should consult a 
surgeon. 

A. 8. (Woburn).—You must wait to ascertain if your 
announcement meet with any response. Should the re- 
ply be agreeable to your notions, you can write again 
aud explain your wishes. 

S. ¥.—We believe that the colour of the illustrious 
lady's hair is light brown, while that of her husband's is 
tlaxen. Gray, we are informed, is the colour oi both pairs 
of eyes. 

G. Suirn.—The best thing you can do is to make a co- 
dicil to your will without delay, and by it appoint a new 
executor. This may save some trouble when you are 
goue. You should procure legal assistance. 

Lorrie M.—1. Such childrcnare illegitimate, and cannot 
inherit anything unless it be specitically bequeathed to 
them in the name by which they can be identified. 2. 
The handwriting, though not of the worst description, 
cannot be commended. 

Asrinoz is thanked for his letter. Possibly, under the 
circumstances, some apolosy is due; but a good deal 
could be said concerning his view of originality. Thero 
are hundreds of thousands who having had no opportu- 
nity of inspecting originals are yet amused with copies. 

C. C.—We cannvt understand how the charges arise 
tunder the circumstances, and suggest that you should 
inquire farther into the matter. There would of course 
be expense incurred, but as we at present understand 
you we cannot see how the demand takes the precise 
form in which it is put. 

JeputHa’s Davauter.—A correspondent who wrote us 
on this subject a few weeks ago is referred to Byron's 
Hebrew Melodies. We are also informed that poems on 
the last plague of Egypt, by an anonymous author, are 
to be found in a small volume entitled “ The Beauties of 
Modern Sacred Poetry.” 

A. P. B.—A mahogany-coloured stain for wood can be 
made from madder aud logwood chips. Boil half a pound 
of madder and two ounces of lcgwood chips in a gallon 
= borg i apply this une ae hot with a painter's 

rush; when dry give the work a coating of pearlash so- 
lution, two entbas to the quart. . 

Mary Ann B.—There are several almshouses in the 
city alluded to, but as one qualification is a residence in 
er connection with that city, the charities will not, ap- 
meagre + meet your case. If, however, you consider you 

nave any claim, and will forward exact eo pean in- 
quiries, founded upon those particulars, shall be made, 

Enumua P.—Instruction in working a sewing-machine can 
be obtained at any of the warehouses at which the ma- 
chines are sold. You must look among your own con- 
nections for employment, and to your own judgment or 
a friend's advice as to the description of machine you 
may select. The responsibility involved in giving sucha 
recommendation is one which we cannot incur, 

E. W. L. L.—We have read “ Archie’s Choice,” and 
have been highly gratified by the perusal, The rolling 
hexaimeters are admirably constructed, and the great 
taste. truthful tenderness, and pretty picturesqueness 
mbnifested throughout the piece deserve high praise. 
We wished for a little more Tetattoness to enable us to 
realise more fully the precise beauties of such a happy 
pair. 

Etten L.—We really are much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken to send us copies of the poems. 

Your information has enabled us, as you will perceive, 





to answer the question put by another correspondent, 
We trust you will accept our best thanks, and our as- 
surance that any future commuvication with which you 
may favour us will be estccmed and receive due counsi- 
deration. 

M. L.—Your verses contain one emphatic line which is 
distinctly copied from Longfellow. But they have a 
much graver Fault. The passionate devotion which they 
breathe is unreal and improbable, if not impossible ; it in- 
vites the consideration whether or not you have passed 
that narrow passaye which separates the sublime ‘rom the 
ridiculous. We suggest that you should retain the other 
manuscripts. 

Pomrrrt.—l. Yes. The president has a right, accord- 
ing to custom, to give a casting vote. It is rarely exer- 
cised in these days. 2. Weshould have thought t the 
only penalty the old man incurred by running away 
would have beeu @ refusal to re-enter the house fora 
time. That the magistrates acted within their powers is 
however most probable. It is impossible to give a more 
definite opinion unless you send an authenticated report 
of the case. 

A Constant Reaper (Faversham).—There are no free 
posengee gues to emigrants to New York. Miss Rye 
will, in probability, continue her operations of taking 
clildren out to Cau: It is said that the applications 
she has already received are more numerous than she 
can accommodate. The children assisted by her princi- 
pally belong to parishes in and about Liverpool, because 
the expenses are paid by the Liverpool people. 


TuioTrny S.—L. You should serve an apprenticeship in 
the usual way. 2. Amongst the many improbable presump- 
tions with which your so-called arithmetical question 
iscrowded you have entirely omitted the consideration 
of death, which is something more than a presumption. 
You must, therefore, deduct from your proluct the 
number of deaths likely to occur during the twenty 
years, which will lead you into another nice question in 
the doctrine of probabilities; for you must to the above 
end discuss and determine the average periodicity and 
malignity of the cattle plague. As you beguile the time 
away with this interesting amusement, it is just possible 
that some notion of the absurdity of the question will 
dawn upon you. It has none of the fixed data of a ma- 
thematical propositioa. $. By order through any book- 
seller at the cost of two or three shillings. 


BOAT SONG :—LOVE MAKES THE VOYAGE SWEST, 


Yes, yo. it’s true that our boat is not 
of ts the very best ; 

And the oars might a little stronger be, 
To sweep us o’er the crest ; 

But our arms are all us the arms of one, 
For our hearts together beat, 

And the pleasure trip is not miscallel— 
Love makes the voyage sweet. 


Ha! ha! see, the boat is dashing on, 
And well she dares the wave ; 
Oh, it seems she has herself a soul, 
And our souls make it brave! 
On! on! we are winning crowns of joy ; 
If hearts would thus ever beat, 
All shipped for the trip of life would find 
Love makes the voyage sweet ! 
Ww. R. W. 


B. B.—Your poems are evidence of a good deal of 
ability and of a sustained industrious power. But “ ‘Lhe 
Keturn” lacks tone. It is a, narrative nicely told in 
rhyme with great attention to mere ordinary details, yet 
without allusion to any other sentiment than an impro- 
bable constancy. This also is quickly passed over too 
much asa matter of course. The sketch is too simple, 
and is untrue to nature. Some of the other incidents 
which must have occurred to “‘ Annie” during the twenty 
years should have been introduced. In the ‘ Christmas 
Bells” there is more vigour, the defect consisting in an 
obscurity likely to arise from the words “Ring out” 
being employed to convey two opposite meanings. We 
should not advise you to incur the expense of publica- 
tion until you can add to your other merits higher culti- 
vation and greater earnestness and depth of thought. 


Grpp, seventeen, tall, fair, amiable, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent should be a cadet, 

Dewpror, eighteen, dark hair and eyes. Respondent 
must be about twenty, dark, and a tradesman. 

Ameia W. G., twenty-two, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, domesticated, and would make a loving wife. 
A dark gentleman preferred. 

LoxeLy Potty, medium height, dark, good looking, 
good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, fair, and a sailor, 

Jenny, tall, dark, has a little money, and is a good 
housekeeper. Respondent must be tall aud dark ; a sailor 
preferred, 

Prrter C., twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., blue eyes, black hair 
and whiskers, fond of music, and in the Navy, Bespon- 
dent must be domesticated and loving. 

FalTarvut Frep, eighteen, 5ft. 8in., fair, light hair, blue 
eyes, good tempered, and affectionate. Respondent must 
be tolerably educated, domesticated, and loving. 

Emma M., twenty-one, fair, pretty, light hair, good 
figure, and educated. Respondent must be dark and of 
respectable family , a minister or doctor preferred. 

Firine Scup, twenty-one, tall, dark complexion, brown 
hair, dark eyes; an officer in the merchant service. Re. 
spondent must be amiable, tall, dark, and good looking, 

Harrr Hatwiarps, twenty, 5ft. 7in., fair, dark hair, 
brown eyes, and good tempered. Respondent must be 
about the same age, good tempered, and fond of a sailor. 

Vixiot, tall, dark eyes and hair, fair complexion, lov- 
ing, a x tee eS ha ye must 7" — 

wenty-eig: i m pe. ectionate, fond o: 
home, and have curly hair. 

Lovine Lavra, twenty-four, medium height, dark hair, 
fair complexion, cheerful, domesticated, with business 
— tespondent must be a tradesman about twenty- 
eight, 





Crarice, nineteon, tal!, dark hairand eyes, cheerful, do. 
mertica with good expectations, wishes to correspond 
with a gentleman of urewws with a view to matrimony ; 
he must be tall and good looking. 


Cara, nineteen, tall, fair, auburn hair, blue eyes, goo. 
tempered, and hisa few pounds in the bank. 
dent must be about thirty, tall, and dark ; a sergeaut. 
major preferred. He must also have a little money. 


Spayxgtne Jack, twenty-two, 5ft. 74in., blue eyes, dark 
curly hair, dark, good looking, and of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, Respondent must be good looking, not over twenty- 
one, and fond of home. 

Ssowpkrop would like to d with a respectable 
working man with a view to matrimony ; she is of a lov- 
ing disposition, and would make home happy. Respondent 
must not be over twenty-two. 

Wattoy, twenty-one, 6ft., slender, blunt, outspoken, 
joie, aud a student of medicine. Respondent must be 

ylike in manner, have @ education, be fond of 
musig, and have no objection to go abroad. 

Etta Firzaerap, 5ft. 2in., fair, curling hair, good fea- 
tures, small hand and foot, heart and hand free, offers 
both and fortune to come poor: babaned, well-bred mau, 
dark and tall, kind and lo » With good fortune. 

Awwiz and Liz.— Annie,” medium height, dark hair, 
brown eyes, good looking, and geod tempered. “ Liz,” 
fair hair, genteel, and loving. th young and respect- 
able. Respondents should be young, good looking, and 
sergeants in the Army. 

Lecy and Rosa.—* Lucy,” eighteen, medium heiglit, 
lively, loving, and a good singer. Respondent must bo 
amiable and of genteel appearance. ** Kosa,” seventeen, 
medium height, large sparkling black eyes, good colour, 
loving, lively, ladylike, and a good singer. Respondext 
must be in a good position. 

Ricuaxp, twenty-eight, 5ft. 10in., light hair, and re- 
page oe | connected. Respondent must be a member of 

e Church of England,a pianist, dancer, not stout, 
well up in all household duties, and not more than 
twenty-three years of age; a resident in the midland 
counties or Warwickshire preferred. 


Firive Scup and Ocean Spray.—“Flying Scud,” 
twenty-nine, 5ft. 4}in., fair, blue eyes, and dark hair. 
* Ocean Spray,” twenty-eight, 5ft. Sin., fair, blue eycs, 
and dark hair. Both tempered, loving, and oflicers 
in the merchant service. Respondents must be of the 
same disposition, good family, in good circumstances, 
aud not less than twenty-one. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

James C. isresponded to by—‘‘ C. M.,” tall, fair, pretty, 
and seventeen—would like carie; and—* Eleanor,” ci: L- 
teen, medium height, dark, curly hair, good looking, and 
domesticated. 

James S. by—"M. H. G.,” twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, hazel eyes, loving, and domesticated, 

TeLEmMacuus by—*‘ Clara,” eighteen, who would try to 
make a good wile. 

A. E. V. by—“ Kate,” good looking, fair, loving, and 
domesticated. 

Vicroria by—‘* Charles,” twenty-five, tall,a German, 
fair, with a good income. 

Darker Marsuat by—‘ Milly S.,” twenty, medium 
height, fair complexion, browu hair, blue eyes, aud aifec- 
tionate. 

A. G. 0. by—“ Flora,” twenty-three, medium height 
fair, and stout ; would make “A. G. C.” a good wife, and 
do her utmost for his happi 

Francis F, by—“ Eva Stanley,” nineteen, tall, fair, and 
affectionate; and—‘‘ A. E, P, G.,” nineteen, blue eyes, 
good looking, and affectionate. 

Harry Sam by—‘ Maggie,” eighteen, dark eyes, affec- 
tionate, domesticated, and fond of a sailor; and—‘‘ May 
S.,” seventeen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, loving, 
and fond of a sailor. 

Cuax.eEs E. B. by—“ True Blue,” thirty-nine, domesti- 
cated, affectionate, used to business, and has money; 
and—“ Miriam,” respectably connected, has a good in- 
come, and would have no objection to business. 

Netty by—“ John H.,”” twenty-three, fair, good tem- 
pered, andina = position ;—* William B.,” twenty- 
four, 5ft. 8}in., loving, fond of home, and anxious to 
marry; and—“ Harry,” 5ft. l0in., fair, good tempered, 
with a moderate income. 

A. B.C. and D. £. F. by—“J. K. L.” and “G. H. I.” 
“G. H. L,” seventeen, 5ft. 3tin., light brown hair, hazel 
eyes, andladylike. ‘J. K. L.,” seventeen, 5ft, 4in., dark 
curly hair, dark *~ tay dark complexion, loving, ladylike, 
lively, and musi 

Witt Ratiin by — “Alice,” twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, good tempered, and loving ;—“ Lizzie L.,” 
twenty-two, dark, and rather stout ;—* Elsie,” twenty, 

ood looking, and would make a good wife ; and—“Anuie 

..”" twenty-three, dark hair, fair complexion, fond of 
home, and would make a good wife. 

James K. would like to receive the carte of ‘‘ Marion.” 

Patxicx must send other particulars in addition to his 
age. 
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CUFFS, TOILETTE CUSHION, 
INSERTION FOR UNDERCLOTHING, LOW 
BODICE, ORNAMENTAL BOW, &c., &c. 
TOILETTE CUSHION WITH EMBROIDERY. 
Nos. 2, 4, & 8. 

Tis cushion forms a square covered with puffs of 
sarcenet. The central puffs are white, and are 
worked in point Russe with blue silk, see illus- 


Musi Curr.—No. 1. 


tration 2, on canvas as indicated by illustration 8. 
Filosel blue silk and fine black silk are used in 

this embroidery. The joinings in the covering 

are concealed by blue ruches in sarcenet ribbon and 
Valenciennes lace. The corners are ornamented with 
rosettes of lace and ribbon. 


LOW BODICE.—No. 3. 

Tus bodice is of pea green satin. Folds of green 
satin brought from the shoulder to the front, a bow 
at each shoulder and at the front; folds of satin at 
the back the same. Maltese lace round the neck, and 
sleeves of lace. 


FASHIONS. 

Co1rrurEs.—Ostrich feathers are fashionable for 
head-dresses, They are mixed with fine laces for 
elderly ladies, while single tips are placed amidst the 
braids and curls of younger ladies. Ata ball which 
took place lately a stately lady in black velvet and 
point lace had her silvery gray hair—more beautiful 
in its natural colour than antique powder could have 





Torterte Cusnton.—No. 4. 


made it—arranged with a Pompadonur roll above the 
forehead and a thick chatelaine, Her exquisite voif- 
fure was of Nile green ostrich tips, covering the 
crown of the head, and a barbe of round point form- | 
ing streamers behind. ‘The hair is worn less frizzed | 
and fluffy than it has been. Abovea low, broad fore- 
head the hair should be smoothly rolled back in the 
Pompadour fashion. Higher foreheads have the front 





hair waved rather than frizzed, and an inch of the 





TRIMMING FOR UNDERCLOTHING. 
No. 5. 
Narrow folds of mull muslin cut on tho bias, 


EMBROIDERY FoR TOILETTE CusHIon.—No. 2. 


forming designs on coarse net, constitute this 
trimming. ‘The edges are finished off with lace, 
and the joining is concealed by strips of muslin. 


BOW FOR ORNAMEN'TING SHOES, &c.—No. 6. 

Tunis bow is of sarcenet ribbon; the ends are 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, which is also intro- 
duced as edging for the bow. ‘The bow consists of a 
larger aud a smaller rosette, which are made up of 
satin ribbon two inches wide lined with net. The 


Low Bopice.—No. 3. 


colour of these rosette bows should be the same as 
that selected for the shoes. 


COLLAR AND MANCHETTE.—Nos. 7 & 9. 
Strips of mull muslin surrounded by embroidery 
aud Valenciennes lace constitute this collar and man- 


chette. The collar closes in front with a blue sar- 
conet bow. Observe that the manchettes are cut on 
che cross and are trimmed like the collar. 





INSERTION FOR UNDERCLOTHING.—No. 5. 


part showing in front of the bonnet. Thechatelaine, 
if false, is fastened by a comb very far forward on 
the head, and is no longer surrounded by the coronet 
braid once so fashionable, as tat gives a full, rounded 





Bow For Suoes, &c.—No. 6. 


rich and warm, yet have not proved popular. 


backward quite to the end of the ear. A bow is worn 
in the centre above the forehead to conceal the fas- 
tening of the chatelaine. Very young ladies who 
have an abundance of hair continue to braid it, 
school-girl fashion, in two long hanging plaits tied 
with ribbon a few inches above the ends, which are 
crimped and left flowing. Ladies of fashion find 
fault with the chatelaine that is worn so low behind 

as to soil the dress, and are returning to classic 

styles, modelling their coiffures after those of 





Musuin Curr.—No. 7. 


antique statues. The most successful imitation 
is of the beautiful head of Psyche—with the 
slightly waved hair low on the forehead, drawn 
back from the temples, and confined by a fillet of 
ribbons, while clustered ringlets fall back from the 
top of the head. It is predicted that we will return 
to the purely Greek style—a severely plain Grecian 
twist at the back and smooth bands in front. 
Vartet1£s.—Crinoline, or rather the hoop-skirt, is 
superseded by the tournure. ‘his tournure, or bri- 
dle, is made very large, rising high about the hips, 
and extending the dress skirts to such a size that 
they hang away from the person, and look as 
round as if hoops were worn. Dress skirts, to 
fall gracefully over the touruure, must be made 


EMBROIDERY FoR ToILerTE Cusu10on.—No. 8. 


very full behind and at the sides. Among the 

rich garnitures in vogue abroad are elaborate 

passementeries that cover the entire front breadth 
of black silk dresses. Fern leaves and lilies of tho 
valley, made of cord gimp interspersed with jet, form 
the tablier on the short underskirt. A border of cor- 
responding design surrounds the train and extends 
up each seam, graduating narrower towards the 
waist. The postillion, vest, and broad cuffs are trim- 
med to match. Some ladies wear plain skirts of 
quilted satin as lower skirts of walking costumes. A 
few have been worn bordered with fur. They look 


Mustin Cotiar.—No. 9. 


For 
plain suits and wet weather, skirts of waterproof 
tweed are used either as Balmorals or for outside 





appearance to the coiffure, when, in order to be ! 
stylish, it should have a flat, careless look, showing | 
the contour of the head, and seeming to be natural 
hair. The chatelaine must be very slender, that it | 
may not protrude at the sides behind the ears. ‘The 
side lock above each ear is worn very long, pointing 


skirts. White poplin or wool repped costumes are 
the latest novelty. They are made as upper dresses 
to be worn over black velvet skirts, with vest, 
collars, cuffs, and bows of velvet for trimming. Blaci 
velvet, and indeed, many rich silk dresses are made 
with untrimmed demi-trained skirts. With corsages 
very richly trimmed and dressily made, these plain 
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skirts havo a graceful effect. If a more elaborate 
toilette is desired, a lace shawl is draped to form an 
overskirt. Low, square-necked basques are made of 
black velvet, and worn with any dress trimmed with 
velvet. These add a very rich appearance to plain 
dresses. 


THE EARL’S SECRET. 
—po——. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischief. Julius Cesar. 

Wuutz Philip Monteith stood beneath the arch- 
way his mind became strangely troubled. 

“It is so strange,” he murmured, softly, as he 
waited for the earl to come. “It seems like the 
scene of a long-forgotten dream. The tower, and 
this archway, and the stone steps there by the river, 
and even that elm upon the ferny bank seem familiar 
objects to be. ButI suppose I must have seen 
sketch or a painting of this portion of the Silvermere 
domain some time in my life, or else 

His thoughts were interrupted by the entrance 
under the archway of the footman t., whom he had 
entrusted his note to Lord Walsingham. 

“ My lord will be here soon, sir. He sent me to 
tell you so, sir.” 

Philip made no reply. The footman walked close 
to his side, as though to'pass by. He was walking 
slowly. <A tiny lace handkerchief fluttered a moment 
at the entrance of the archway, and the next instant, 
before the young man could comprehend anything, 
he was knocked down by Trimble, gagged, and bound. 

He heard alow, mocking laugh by his side. He 
turned his head and saw her whom since that night 
in the Lorain Wood the reader has known as Lady 
Valeria. A lantern stood on the ground beside her, 
and by its light Philip could see the look of com- 
plete triumph in her eyes. 

**Come, ‘I'rimble,” said she, turning to the foot- 
man, “we must move. How fortunate for me that 
the tower has the reputation of being haunted. I 
will lead the way with the lantern, while you follow 
with this sharp young man, who walked into our trap 
60 uncencernedly.” 

Trimble, with a tremendous effort, raised the help- 
less form in his arms, preparatory to following his 
mistress. She at once unbolted and unlocked a huge 
double door, and descended by a steep flight of stairs 
into a subterranean room, into which the air was 
freely admitted by means of grated apertures, open- 
ing to the lawn on every side. They crossed this 
room, and entered, by means of another door, which 
was also grated, a narrow passage-way, from which 
smal! cells or dungeons opened. 

When near the extreme end of the passage she 
paused and unlocked a door, which swung open. 
Holding the lantern so, that its rays fell within the 
subterranean cell, she stepped back to allow Trimble 
to enter with his burden. With a long-drawn breath 
of relief, the fellow deposited Philip upon a truss of 
straw. 

“There you are now, safe and sound. 
anbind him, my lady ?” 

“You may free his mouth, nothing more. I hope, 
sir, you may find your quarters passable. It is the 
best I can do for you consistently. This man is to 
have charge of you—as long as you need him—and 
will see that you have food and drink. So now, Mr. 
Monteith,” with a mocking smile, “I must bid you, 
and this delightful abode of yours, adieu!” 

She bowed, and, with a chilling laugh, quitted the 
cell, The footman followed, and the door was locked 
and bolted. 

Lady Cracow was at Silvermere, having arrived 
there a few days prior to the ball. She had in early 
years been a warm friend of Lady Walsingham. She 
was an active, talkative little woman, and loved to 
converse with any and every one she chanced to meet. 
She talked of her house in Edinburgh and of Dun. 
haven to Mrs. Gabron, who was always an interested 
listener. The housekeeper asked many questions 
about Dunhaven Castle, its locality, its situation with 
regard to other habitations, and even in whose care 
it was left, and whether the keeper lived within its 
walls. ‘l’o all of which Lady Cracow returned correct 
and amiable replies. 

Mrs. Gabron did not seek to learn all this about 
Dunhaven from mere curiosity, as the reader will see 
ere long. 

When Randal Gabron left the drawing-room after 
his interview with Lady Valeria he returned at once 
to his mother’s room, where he remained in close con- 
verse with her during nearly the whole of the re- 
mainder of the day. 

When Lady Valeria was returning from the areh- 
‘way and the tower dungeon he met her just outside 
the door, seemingly by accident but really by design, 
as le had witnessed her departure from the house, 
and had resolved to speak with her en her return, 


Shall we 





He approached her with an humble bow, and asked: 

“Lady Valeria, will you give up those papers 
which you stole from my mother’s room? If you 
will do that and allow me a yearly stipend sufficient 
to support myself and mother, we will leave England ; 
only you must bind yourself that when you come into 
control of the earl’s estate you will give me ten thou- 
sand pounds. What do you say?” 

The lady laughed, and answered flatly that she 
would not give up the coveted papers; but that should 
he and his mother leave England he would receive a 
liberal annuity; and at the death of his lordship he 
should have instead of ten thousand pounds double 


that amount. 

Gabron at first demurred. He longed to — 
himself of the evidence of his guilt, which had 
obtained in the stolen papers, but finding that he 
could not recreate he at length declared his 
willingness to to her terms, and walked away. 

Could the false girl, as she entered the house with 
such an air of security, have seen the look which sat 
upon the discarded lover’s face, she t have trem- 
bled with apprehension instead of g to herself 
with delight. 

On the following day Mrs. Gabron sought and ob- 
tained permission to withdraw permanently from her 
position as housekeeper, as she wished to go with her 
son to Wales, where he contemplated purchasing a 
cottage for her. 

About the middle of the afternoon Mrs. Gabron, all 
smiles and good humour, entered the boudoir where 
Lady Valeria sat idly toying with her fan. After 
thanking her for promising them twenty thousand in- 
stead of ten thousand pounds, Mrs. Gabron said: 

“T am very glad indeed that we are going to part 
friends. My boy seems quite contented, even happy ; 
and that reminds me, will you not come to my room 
this evening and take a cup of tea with me? Ishall 
be all alone. Randal has gone to London on business 
connected with our journey, and will not be back till 
late.” 

Lady Valeria readily promised, and soon Mrs. Ga- 
bron withdrew, inwardly chuckling at her success. 

Soon after dark, and about the time that Trimble 
was secretly making his way, with a salver containing 
eatables, to the cell beneath the tower, Lady Valeria 
might have been seen flitting through the various 
passages which led to the housekeeper’s room. 

Mrs. Gabron received her with smiles, and chatted 
gaily of her intended journey. Lady Valeria sipped 
her tea, and swallowed bits of biscuit and honey. 
Soon her eyelashes drooped. 

“ Strange,’’ said she, ina feeble voice. “I feel so 
very sleepy, Mrs. Gabron.” 

“ My tiresome prating, no doubt,” said Mrs. Ga- 
bron, in reply. She picked her cake to pieces ner- 
vously but said no more. The girl’s eyes d again, 
and this time they remained so. Her head had fallen 
back on the cushioned head-piece of her chair. No- 
thing could waken her now. The ex-housekeepor 
arose and went straightway to the apartments of Lady 
Valeria, which she proceeded to put ina state of wild 
disorder. She then secured the greater portion of 
Lady Valeria’s jewels, a waterproof cloak, a hat and 
a veil. These she put on the unconscious girl, and 
soon Randsl Gabron was bearing her in his arms toa 
close carriage, in which she was placed in a recum- 
bent position beside his mother, He himself sprang 
to the seat beside the coachman, and soon the car- 
riage was in rapid motion, 

When they arvived at the station, tickets were se- 
cured for a first-class carriage, They were shown 
into a compartment to which, by virtue of extra pay- 
ment, they had an exclusive right, and soon they were 
rolling north ward. 

They were going to Scotland, where Randal felt 
assured the girl who lay so still and white on the 
seat before him would gladly marry him, since he 
would have it in his power to keep her for evermore 
from Silvermere. But they were taking the false 
heiress to the place which of all others they should 
have shunned—to Dunhaven Castle. 

Lady Valeria slowly recovered consciousness. Be- 
fore she could open her eyes, upon which a heavy 
weight seemed to rest, she was sensible of hearing 
voices near her, which at once seemed both fawiliar 
and strange. She was enjoying a sense of delicious, 
dreamless inertia, and paid no heed to the words being 
spoken, now in firm masculine tones, slowly uttered 
and precise, now ina rasping female undertone, until 
she suddenly became aware that she was the subject 
of conversation. 

“You're borrowing trouble,” said Randal to his 
mother, “The earl will not follow us; he will be 
too angry. His great pride will have received too 
severe a blow to allow of his taking a step to bring 
back the girl whom he supposes to be his daughter. 
She has eloped, he thinks, with the son of the woman, 
recently his housekeeper, whose husband was once 
his gardener, and he will steel his heart against her, 
and, declaring her unworthy the name she bears, will 





not stir to pursue her or the vulgar lover, to whose 
arms she—as he thinks—has flown. After a few days 
as the edge of his anger wears off, he will grow 
melancholy and turn tothe past, and the ghost of the 
boy Rupert, which he thinks appears to him, will 
trouble him more than ever, then he will feel lonely 
and sad, and our sleeping beauty here will find it time 
for her to return on her husband’s arm—on my arm 
—and we will both kneel so humbly at his feet that 
he must forgive. She is his all, his hope, his joy, his 
darling.” 

“ Say, rather,” interposed Mrs, Gabron, “she has 
taken the place of one who was all that.” 

“ Yes; and in taking the place she took the love 
and trust that were the other's, and he will forgive her 
anything if she ask it.” in 

“ But suppose, Randal, he'will not believe that sho 
eloped? He may s t, even learn the truth of the 
abduction, and if he do, he will follow us speedily, 
and you will lose your last chance of becoming tho 
husband of this heiress, who, but for us, might this 
moment be toiling over her needlework in a linsey 
gown. You will never dare goto the earl and re- 
veal her story while those papers are in her posses- 
sion. I tried my best to get them when I went to her 
room lastnight. I rummaged every box and drawer 
for them, lam sorry that you took no precaution to 
elude pursuit.” 

“Do youthink the haughty old earl would stoop 
to so much as to ask her to come back if he had reason 
to believe, and did believe, that she voluntarily left 
him for the arms of a lover, and that lover one of a 
class who are called base-born?” - 

Randal Gabron asked the question with a confident, 
solf-assured smile. His mother answered: 

“T hardly think he would, still——” 

‘Well, then, you need give yourself no uneasiness. 
I telegraphed in her name that she had left her home 
with a man she loved.” 

Here Lady Valeria opened her eyes wildly. She 
lifted her head and gazed about over the landscape. 

The place was far from Silvermere, and one she had 
never seen. She raised herself, and looked at the 
smiling Randal fiercely, demanding: 

“ Wretch, monster! wheream1? Why have you 
brought me to this place? To make me marry you? 
To force me to fulfil a promise I never meant to 
keep ?” 

She laughed hysterically, 

“You are in Scotland, madam,” said Randal, in 
coldly polite tones, while he smiled sarcastically, 
“and will soon be @ prisoner in Dunhaven Castle, 
where you will remain until you consent to leave iis 
portals to become my wife.” 

“I will not.go there with you! I will not marry 
you! Cowardly villain that you are, do yon think 
you can make me go inside that odious castle of Lady 
Cracow's with you?” 

‘** We shall see,” said Randal, quietly. 

On reaching the statiou a carriage was engaged to 
take them to the castle. 

Nothing farther was:said by either of the three till 
the driver drew rein at tho foot of the steep upon the 
summit of which stood Duahaven Castle, 

As the carriage was no longer needed, the driver 
was paid for his services, and, at once putting the 
whip to his horses, he turned about and drove away. 

When the carriage with its driver had got out of 
sight, Randal took up the hamperof provisions, which 
his forethought had provided, and offered an arm to 
Lady Valeria with the icy civility a gentlemanly 
sheriff might show a female delinquent. She took 
it because, perforce, she must. He insisted upon it, 
and there was no way of escape. 

Mrs. Gabron followed with tle travelling-bag, in- 
tending, when she reached the gate, which Lady Cra- 
cow had informed her was kept locked, to leave Ran- 
dal in charge of their captive and go in search of 
Mrs. Lesage to obtain, by cajolery or bribery, ‘the 
keys of the gate and castle. Randal kept the girl’s 
hand close within his armas they climbed up the 
steep, which, upon this side, was more difficult of 
ascent than on that next the cottage. 

When they reached the wicket they were surprised 
to find it unfastened. They hastened across the court 
to the great door, which was shut, but neither locked 
nor barred. 

“T am very glad,” said Randal, “that the way is 
clear for us to go as soon as we please into this abode 
of owls and bats. I was afraid I might have to leave 
you with your future mother-in-law, my lady, and 
how did I know but you might tear her eyes out with 
your white fingers before 1 got back with the keys? 
Though, now | think of it, she probably knows as 
well as I how to administer this.” 

He tapped a phial, which he carried in his hand, 
significantly, as he spoke. - 

“Go on,” said she, spitefully. ‘ You think that I 
am in your power, and you will triumph; but I shall 
thwart you yet.” 

Here the great door swung open, and Mrs. Gabrom 
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who had been making a survey of the south tower’ 
beckoned to them to follow her. They moved to- 
wards the entrance. Lady Valeria walked meekly 
enough by the side of the young man till they reached 
the door, within which she knew she was to be a pri- 
soner. Then she turned upon him fiercely : 

“Randal Gabron, again I tell you you are acoward, 
a villain, a fool! and I hate you from the bottom of 
my heart. Igo with you into this gloomy castle be- 
cause, perforce, I must; but I will not remain here 
long! There must bea way by which I can escape 
out of your clutches, and I will not rest till I find 
it!” 

Neither Randal nor his mother made any reply, but, 
getting one at each side of the angry girl, they con- 
ducted her up the broad staircase to the spacious 
room in the south tower. A candle, taken from the 
liamper they had brought, was burning dimly on 
the table. 

This was the room Mrs. Lesage had prepared for 
the reception of her sister-in-law and her supposed 
daughter, and the furniture, not having been needed 
at the cottage, had been suffered to remain. Lady 
Valeria threw off her hat and cloak, and sank with 
a dejected air upon the couch in the very place which 
the real daughter of Lady Walsingham had oc- 
cupied. 

Randal sat down, smilingly, near by, to watch her, 
with about the same spirit which a tiger or a cat 
evinces in gazing upon and sporting with the prey it 
has doomed. Angered and indignant, the girl shot 
him a glance of scorn, and, rising, swept past him to 
the window. 

The moon was under a cloud, and the waters of 
the Firth lay in sombre shadow. 

A moving figure, high up on @ crazy, shelf-like 
balcony, attracted her attention. he figure. was 
that of a woman, tall like herself, and graceful, as 
she could see even in the imperfect light. A shiver 
- over the girl’s frame as she gazed at this walking 

gure, 

She stood by the window, with her eyes fastened 
upon the balcony, until Mrs. Gabron, having provided 
a meal from the contents of the hamper, called to her 
to partake of it with them. She took the chair in- 
dicated to her by Mrs. Gabron. It was at the right 
of the one occupied by her son. She, herself, sat op- 
posite, and presided over the board with the air of a 
conqueror. 

Lady Valeria found it impossible to keep her 
thoughts from the dusky figure on the balcony. Who 
could the lady be? she asked herself over and over 
again, but she found no answer to the question. 


(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


Tue “ Mrtk or Human Kinpnzss.”’—The con- 
densed milk sent by the benevolent to Paris for the 
children.— Wiil-o’-the- Wisp. 

THe Cioszest Srupy.—Any study where the 
windows haven’t been opened for the last six months. 
—Punch, 

A MILLER’s ConuNnDRUM.—Why is a baby like 
a sheaf of wheat? Because it is first cradled, then 
thrashed, and finally becomes the flower of the 
family. 

How iT Srrixes a Cuinp.—A little ten-year- 
old miss told her mother the other day that she was 
never goingto marry, but meant to be a widow, be- 
cause widows dressed in such nice black, and always 
looked so happy. 

A Fact.— Pat, are you certain that is the right 
policeman ?” “I am, sur.” “ How do you know 
him?” ‘ Be thenumber, sur.” “ Whatishis num- 

“Three, sur.” ‘ How do you know it is 
three?” “Shure he had three straight strokes on 
his collar, sur.” — Will-o’-the- WiNp. 

CROCHETY. 

Flo.; “ Now, Minnie, can’t you remember what a 
crochet is ?”” 

Minnie: “No; but I suppose it is something dis- 
agreeable, for mamma said aunt had one in her head 
when she thought me too young to go to the theatre.” 
— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

A Usrerut Manvat.— “ Mixing in Society.” 
What does this book teach ? How to mix salad, 
how to mix punch, how to mix summer beverages, 
how not to mix wines ? If so, we will buy the volume 
without any needless delay, and exhaust the edition 
by presenting copies of it to all our young friends 
just beginning life—Punch. 

RETRIBUTION. 

“What’s the matter, mamma?” ‘“ Toothache, 
dearest.” “Oh, dear! What tooth is it?” 
“Wisdom tooth.” ‘ Wisdom tooth! Ah! I sup- 
pose that’s the dreadful tooth that knows all about 
the French irregular verbs !”—Ptmeh. 

SOVEREIGNS AND Ex-SovernIGNns.—The Times 
very truly remarks, in a leading article, that it is 





from France, above si} countries, that the flight of 
Sovereigns has been most sbuncant. Just so; and 
now we expect to have one Napoleon added to all 
those Sovereigns. Let us hope that the loan re- 
quired by France for the indemnity she has to pay 
will not, on the reverse, draw too many sovereigns 
out of England.— Punch. 

WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER.—Dr. Gross, the justly 
celebrated surgeon, was once ory 4 ill. Soon 
after his recovery he met one of his lady patients, 
who remarked to him, “ Oh, doctor! I rejoice to see 
that you are out again ; we lost you our good 
people would have died by the dozen.” ‘ Thank 
yo madam,” replied the affable doctor, “ but now 

fear they will die by the Gross!” 

UNIMPRESSED BY THE SyRENS.—The other even- 
ing a young woman was singing ‘‘Come, oh! come 
with me, the moon is beaming ” to a gentleman who 
had been mulcted in damages for breach of promise. 
He remarked: ** You must excuse me, madam. 
never walk by moonlight now with a lady, unless 
witnesses are present. I have been there once by 
moonlight, and have found it too expensive amuse- 
ment.”” This same gentleman said to another lady, 
who was singing ‘‘Why do I weep for thee?” 
** Really, ma’am, I don’t know, unless it is that you 
can’t catch me in a position where a suit for 
damages would give ease to a broken heart and 
pining spirit.” 


I MISS THEE. 


I mrss thee! oh, how much, dear one, 
My lips can never tell; 

For through all sorrow, and all joy, 
We loved each other well ! 


One tender morn, long years ago, 
While walking by my side, 

You gave a promise sweet and true 
That you would be my bride. 


And ever since that blessed dawn, 
That fair and cloudless day, 

To this, that finds me by the grave 
That holds thy precious clay, 


Thou hast been to me, oh, darling one, 
Through all the scenes of life, 

The pleasant sunshine and the shade, 
A true and faithful wife. 


Together hand in hand we strayed 
Along earth’s borders fair ; 
Together drank the bitter cup 
Of trials, pain and care. 


I miss thee! oh, how much, dear one, 
My lips can never tell ; 
For through all sorrow and all joy, 
We loved each other well! M. A. K. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANING SpPoneEe.—Immerse the sponge in 
cold buttermilk; let it soak fora few hours, and 
then wash it out inclean water. In this way it will 
become perfectly clean and soft. 

Lemon Puppine.—Beat the yolks of five eggs, 
adding a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar; grate 
the rind of two small lemonsorone large one; add this 
to the above, with five ounces of butter, warmed, 
and two tablespoonfuls of ground rice. Line a 
dish with puff paste, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Foop VALUE OF FRuits.—Fruits are used, says 
Dr. Cameron, asa staple food in many warm coun- 
tries ; but in most parts of Europe they are regarded 
chiefly in the light of luxuries. Deprived of their 
stones or seeds, they contain often not more than 5 
per cent. of solid matter. They are very poor in 
albuminoids; but they are usually rich in sugar, 
and many of them contain much acid. There is the 
greatest variation in the relative amounts of pectose, 
sugar, and acid in edible fruits. Berries contain, 
as a rule, more acid than stone fruit. The grape 
contains from 13 to 20 per cent. of sugar ; the cherry 
only 14 per cent. In the peach there is about 9 per 
cent. of soluble pectin and gum, whilst the goose- 
berry includes only 2 per cent. of these bodies. In 
the common fruits the per-centage of free acid 
varies from a mere trace to about 3 percent. The 
pear is almost wholly free from acids, whilst the 
currant often contains three times as much free 
acid assugar. The grape is probably the best fruit 
adapted for the sick. As heat-and-force producing 
foods, 5}lbs. of grapes, 6#lbs. of apples or cherries, 
102lbs. of currants, and 12}lbs. of strawberries are 
equal to 1lb. of starch. ‘The dietetic value of the 
fruits is chiefly due to their fine flavour and their 
abundance of saline matter. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE.—A cultivated mind 
may be said to have infinite stores of innocent grati- 
fication. Everything may be made interesting to it, 


by becorzing a subject of thought or inquiry. Books, 
regarded@uerely as a gratification, are worth more 
than all theluxurieson earth. A taste for literature 
secures cheerful occupation for the unemployed and 
languid hours of life ;and how many persons, in these 
hours, for want of innocent resources, are now im- 
pelled to coarse and brutal pleasure! How many 
young men can be found who, unaccustomed to find 
a companion in a book, and strangers to intellectual 
activity, are almost driven, in the long dull evenings 
of winter, to haunts of intemperance and depraved 
society ! 
—_—_—_—_——_ 


STATISTICS. 

Loca TaxaTIon.—An amended return has been 
issued in consequence of further information having 
been received since the publication of the two Blue- 
books, showing the local taxation of England and 
Wales by counties, unions, and parishes, in the pa- 
rochial year 1867-68. The corrections now supplied 
relate chiefly to rates levied by Improvement Com- 
missioners, Local Boards of Health, and municipal 
corporations. The effect of the amendments thus 
made is to add 49,0571. to the former returns, thus 
showing the amount of the local taxation for the 
year ending at Lady-day, 1868, to be 16,783,220/. It 
is constituted thus : For relicf of the poor, including 
vaccination and registration fees, cost of assessment, 
and collectors’ salaries, 7,825,592. ; county, borough, 
and police rates, 2,956,207/. ; highway rate, 1,538,215/.;. 
church-rates, 217,482. ; lighting and watchin; rate, 
79,3931. ; improvement commissioners’ rates,410,105/.; 
general district rates, 1,683,702l.; metropolitan, 
general, and lighting rates, 981,1401. ; sewers, drain- 
age, and embankment rates, 714,734/.; other rates, 
376,650/. The rateable value of the property assessed 
was 100,668,698/., and the gross estimated rental, 
118,431,1021. The local taxation of the year, there- 
fore, averaged 3s. 4d. in the pound upon the rate- 
able value, or 2s. 10d. upon the gross estimated 
rental. But the rate varied in different counties 
from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. upon the rateable value ; and 
the unions show a still greater range. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUNCTUALITY.—It may seem of little moment to 
be punctual, but, to use the words of an eminent 
theologian, “ Our life is made up of little things.’ 
Our attention to them is the index of our cha- 
racter, often the scales by which it is weighed. 
Punctuality requires no undue exertion, but its in- 
fluence is a most salutary one. Its cultivation seems 
the more important as we witness the deleterious in- 
fluence of dilatoriness in habit, the evil effects of 
which none deny. ‘ Better late than never,” trans- 
formed into “ better never late,” is an excellent 
maxim. Whether we move in the higher walks of 
life, or tread the quiet paths of humble pursuits, 
punctuality amply repays us for what little effort 
we make in its cultivation. 

A Happy Home.—What a pity it is that good 
people should not consider it part and parcel of 
their goodness to make integrity of life and pur- 
pose lovely! Many persons seem to think that a 
severe mien and an ascetic life are the best safe- 
guards of society. We wish that these well-mean- 
ing people would stop to think how much is con- 
tained in that little phrase, “A happy home!” 
What a blessing such homes are to young people, 
who turn to brightness as naturally and as properly 
as the flowers to the warm sunshine. Make your 
homes dull and unsympathetic, and you may know 
without asking why those truant feet walk in for- 
bidden paths. Cheerfulness they crave, and will 
have, with or without you. Which shall it be? 

Be Brave.—Young man, be brave! Many people 
imagine that coarage is confined to the field of 
battle. There could be no greater mistake. [ven 
contentions with men—unavoidable contentions— 
are not by any means limited to public battle-fields. 
And there are other struggles in private life— 
struggles with adverse circumstances—struggles, 
it may be, with habits or appetites or passions—al} 
of which require as much of courage, and more of 
perseverance than the brief, exciting encounter of 
battle. Enough to struggle against, enough to con- 
tend with, enough to overcome, lies in the way of 
every young man. It may be one kind of difficulty, 
or it may be another; but plenty of difficulty of 
some kind every young man just starting in life may 
be sure that he will find. And the essential thing 
about it to him is whether he will have the courage 
to look all difficulty resolutely in the face, to meet 
it bravely, and to persevere until he conquers it ; in 
other words, whether he will be a coward and suc- 
cumb, or what the Indians so significantly term “a 
brave.” He who never falters, no matter how ad- 
verse the circumstances, always enjoys within him- 
self the consciousness of a perpetual, spiritual 





triumph of which nothing can deprive him. 
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Where grapes in blushing clusters droop, 
And fragrant buds are blowing, 

‘I join with glee the village troop, 
Fond youths and maidens glowing ; 
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And te! 
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With pees heart I cheerful! rove, 
my tale of war and love, 


re wae 


The jocund minstrel then am I, 
While round they trip right merrily : 


And thus I 


my time away, 


And tune my merry roundelay. 
Lonpon: Published by Smpney A. SmrrTE, 334, Strand. 
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